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II^ODUCriON 


A m>rds {sust be said about the pusrpose of this eeocind 
and considerably enlarged edition of the handbook Sahranicni obchod 
a vyroba . first edition of this handbook vas published by the 
State Publishing House for Politioal Literature on the eve of our 
second Five-Year Plea and was intended to promote a proper under- 
standing of the pu3T£K3ses and significance of Czechoslovak foreign 
trade in building socialism in our homeland. It was published for 
workers in production engaged in filling forei^-trade orders and 
for officials of the paity^ tiie HOH [Revolutionary Trade Union Move- 
G^nt], and the CSM [Czechoslovak Union of Youth] in order to help 
theta in their propaganda work in the broadest sense of the 
The authors atteu^ted to es^lein the basic questions associated 
witii our foreign trade, to offer ergumente for visual and personal 
agitetion, and to point out the shortcomings whose elimination re- 
quires the initiative of the workers and the direction of social- 
ist cort^etiticn. The authors based this on their experience tliat 
the core of goal achievement is a proper and convincing explanation 
of the iB^rtance and feasability of ^als, seeing to it that goals 
are understood, and arousing interest in their fulfillment. This 
they etteapted to do principally among the workers in production 
plants fulfilling export orders. 

The year which has passed since the first edition of this 
publicatlcxi hes shown convincingly what an important and growing 
role foreign trade plays in our foreign policy and in cmr national 
economy. 

In cooperation with the Soviet Union and the pec^le’s d«iio- 
cracies of Europe and Asia we are now «itenns enother stage, the 
plaomed diviaion of labor, baaed on coordination of l^-range 
econoiaie plans, iadustriel coopfEration, end production specialise- 
ticm. 
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Ihe couat£*ies of the deiuDeretic cas^ have taken as their 
comraon goal to pr‘.*)duce not only more but at lower cost and vith 
greater labor productivity. This goal can be achieved by better 
organization of cooperation^ the division of goals according to 
apecialiastion of production, end well -developed collaboration, so 
that conditions will be created for the most econocaically efficient 
utilization of the raw materials, natural coMitions, production 
capacity, and the level of development of the forces of production 
In developing the economy of all the lands of the democratic cars^. 
^iiiQ goal, which can without exaggeration be sailed historic, re- 
quires us to develop all forms of economic cooperation. Of course 
in this program foreign trade occupies a leading position as the 
most iit^ortent tool in the division of lebor within the d@uK>cratic 
camp, since it is the agent of mutual exchange of machinery, equip- 
ment, and other industrial products as well as raw materials cad 
food. In this connection the goals of foreign trade rise contin- 
ue lly and enhance its Is^ortance. 

At tlie same time the overall international development, un- 
der the influence of the peace policies of the socialist C8^ am 
of the successful effort® of numerous lands beyond the sea to free 
themselves from their foxwr political and economic dependence on 
the io^eriallet powers, is directed toward the formation of more 
favorable conditions for the peaceful coexistence and cofapetition 
of two different social and economic systems socialism and cap- 
italism. 

Entr^reneurial circles in the capitalist c<mntries axid, 
under their direct influence, even the governments of these coun- 
tries, ^ becoming increasingly aware of the uealeaaiieas of all 
8;;teBipta at economic dlacrialnaticm against the eouatrlaa of the 
peace cmap, which they attempted under pressure from the aggnmive 
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American policy of the Atlantic Pact, and they understand that it 
is in their own interests to renew broader political, cultural, 
and economic contacts with the east. Here, too^ increased tasks 
fall to foreign trade, both in collaboration with the countries 
fighting for political and economic independence ond in establish- 
ing and expaMing trade with the capitalist states which have de- 
cided to end the cold war and develop trade on the basis of mutual 
ad ventage end equality of both partners. 

UnG.er these conditions foreign trade can become a very ef- 
fective means for spreading the idea of peaceful collaboration end 
con^etition among countries with different political and ecoaoosic 
systems. We are glad to undertake such con^ietition because for- 
eign trade p3:*es®jits one opportunity for dcaoiistratiag the super- 
iority of the socialist means of production over the capitalist. 

From this standpoint we can best see the iu^rtance of a 
further development of foreign trade and the necessity of taking 
all possible measures to increase exports. It would be extremely 
short-sighted to believe that by exporting we are depriving our in- 
terne 1 market of goods which we ourselves might consume. Whoever 
grieves over exported Jawas or Spartaks should see the enormous 
quantities of ia^rted raw materials which our factories process 
daily, and the quantities of inserted foods tAilch we consume dally. 
Without ia^orta we could not fiafill the goals which we have out- 
lined for ourselves in the second Five-Year Plan and these iaiportB 
would be is^ossible without the exports whereby we obtain the ne- 
cessary foreign exchange. 

In order to develop eiq^orts to the scope required by Imports 
we BRist g«sffirally is^rove our bo^ In the foreign-trade ap- 
paratus Itsslf sod in the fsetories working for export, and ^nis 
ultimately In their mutual liaison* 
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Tfee year ^feich has passed sinee the first edition of this 
haiadbook has given us a great deal of new eKperieace ©rid infoxiaa- 
tion on our export suoaess which is a great encourageiaent for far- 
ther vorkj we have also leaitied of many shorteomings which aiust be 
systeinatically eliminated in order that we may draw from our suc- 
cess and fuilfiii the new goals which we face. 

In view of the increasing significance of foreign trade in 
the Second Five-Year Flan the authors have decided to consider 
these new goals and experiences and prepare a second edition of the 
handbook, substantially expanded and supplemented with new infor- 
mation and ideas. VJe present it to the workers in production who 
are working for export, and to those in foreign trade, as a guide 
in their work. As in the first edition we are now convinced that 
the larger the number of workers, party officials, and mass -organ- 
ization officials who master the information contained in it, the 
greater will be their success in exports end in^orts, for the en- 
tire national econc«ay, for further increasing the living standard, 
for the good name of the Czechoslovak people abroad, and for con- 
solidating peace throughout the world. 
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(m/mm i 

Bu^ic rmTmm of csechosi^vak fc^khi miu3B 

Czecho33,ovBlc foreign trade^ like all important branches of 
our national economy, is nationalized and iacos^orated as an im- 
portant element in the economic system of the People’s Democratic 
Republic. In the spirit of the besic economic law of socialism our 
state uses foreign trade for the construction and development of 
industrial end agricultural production and for meeting the grming 
needs of society. Alongside our own domestic sources it is an im- 
portsnt supplementary source of means for increasing production and 
better supplying the population with the means of consuB^tion. 

The new role and structure of foreign trade in our economy 
had to be fought for. Until 1948 in^orts were 70 percent, and ex- 
ports were 33 percent in the hands of private firms which used for- 
eign trade for their own enrichment and thus injured the interests 
of the state. Shortly after February, as a result of reactionary 
’’manageraeat’* of foreign trade, we liad a negative balance of almost 
5 billion cx*own8. In the next ration period there was no meat and 
e large number of iii$»ortent raw materials were lacking. At the 
seme time the capitalist merchants had robbed the republic of bil- 
lions in foreign exchange which they deposited in foreign banks. 
Victorious February opened the path for a solution in this sector 
as well, and thus nationalised industry could be supplem^ted by 
the state foreign-trade monopoly which is a necessary condition of 
the existence end development of our economy. 



Foreign trade in CsechoslovBkla is a monopoly of the Gocial- 
ist state. ^ foreign-trade monq^ly is concentrated in the hands 
of a special state organ, the Ministry of Foreign frade. Foreign 
trade is 8ulK»^inated to the goals of socialist construction and 
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S operates according to the foreign-trade plsa^ ijfeich is aa ioseper- 

sble part of the ecQnQiid.c plan. ISie rouctlona of the forsiga- 
I trade fflonopoly are: 

i X. To assure the economic iadepeadeace of the country. 

2. To be a tool of economic cooperation vlth the USSR and 
the people *s democracies. 

The monopoly protects our economy against the unfavorable 
effects of X*oreign capitalist countries -- the effects of discrim- 
ination and of tixe disastrous effects of economic depression which 
periodically seizes capitalist economies. 

With the aid of the Soviet Union and, thanks to the foreign- 
trade^f monopoly we have turned back the economic blockade which the 
ii^erialist states attea^ted to ia^se on us through their embargo 
policy, their prohibition of exports of many types of important 
goods to the countries of the democratic can^. The period of the 
cold wsr could not hold back the economic development of Czecho- 
slovaltia. Even the members of the so-called Randall Commission 
which investigated conditions for American coaoerciel policies ad- 
mitted that: '*The control of trade between East and West has mere- 
ly strengthened the Independence of the East-Surc^ean market of 
the economies of other countries (i»©., capitalist) by helping ^ea 
to reveal their weaknesses and overcane them.** Xilalson between 
the danocratic states has been further strengthoaed and expanded* 
Czechoslovak foreign trade has purposely transferred its main ef- 
forts to the world desooratic market and idxus has assured our econ- 
ooK/ independence of the capitalist world* It has thus erected a 
dam against the effects of depression which is insrltshle in the 
[ c^itellst world sni idiich, precisely throui^ foreifn trede^ spreads 

I from country to country^ as wa ourialvai axparieneed during the 

I world econoede d^rassloo hafora the Second World 1^* 
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foreign-trade iaonopoly makes it possible for us to have 
uninterrupted internal economic developmeiit ty foreseeing price 
fluctuatlcms on the world market so that they cannot Inf lusnce the 
results of activity of our coaaaercial and production enterprises* 
•Oie organisational separation of production from the foreign-trade 
i^aopoly provides production with a firm calculation base uadis- 
turhed by price raoveaients abroad because foreign trade sells prod- 
ucts at fixed prices. 

5?he task of the Ministry of Foreign TTsde as the supreme or- 
gan of the foreign-trade monopoly is to direct specialised foreign- 
trade enterprises, negotiate International trade agreements ^ con- 
trol their fulfillraeat. and see to it that we are selling and buy- 
ing on the most favorable markets; et the caost favorable time; and 
under the most favorable conditions. OSie PZO^s [Podn;iky zshranie- 
aiho obchodu — Foreign-Trade Snterprisee] like Technoesqport; Fer- 
ron»t, Kovo, Stro^export, Skloexpoart; and others; directly dis- 
charge planned export and import goals by commercial operations 
(i.e.; purchase and sales). 

The foreign-trade enterprises are independent economic 
miitS; legal persons, which operate in their own name and have 
their own financial economies. 

Foreign trade is served by a number of other agencies, also 
directed by the Ministry; first place among these is occupied by 
international transportation and shipping, managed by the enter- 
prises Metrans (overland transport) and Ceohofracht (maritine trmis- 
port). Xmportsnt forelga-trsde services are performed also by the 
CseohosXovak State Bask as the holder of the foreign-exchange mono- 
poly in pay8»t reXations o^ar constrlasi the Beaemh Xn- 
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stitute of Foreiga Trade, ead the Caechoelovek Cheraher of Cotsaerce, 
The enterprise Cedok was set up to handle the tourist trade. 

Hianks to the sioiiopoly and to the specialisation of commr- 
cisl activity our foreign-trade enterprises can enter world aiarksts 
as very strong and desirable partners whose demands must be taken 
into consideration in a way completely different from formerly when 
each production enterprise or private raerchant dealt independently 
without proper coordination or a unified line. 

Naturally^ with the rapid devslopsient of the Czechoslovak 
economy and with its direct effect on the goals and possibilities 
of foreign trade ^ there have been changes in the form of the mono- 
poly and the methods of its application. The increased share of 
machinery in our exports has led to greater specialization of for- 
eign-trade enterprises. The strengthening of our economy has been 
reflected also in the wording of xmily concluded commercial agree- 
ments. The foreign- trade monopoly was crested by our state for 
commercial relatione with other countries^ it is therefore natural 
that the monopoly must react quickly to changes in the interna- 
tional economic and political situation. Its principles, however, 
remain a valid part of our socialist regime. Therefore the mono- 
poly must be continually strengthened ml organizationally perfec- 
ted in O37dor that it may become e more effective tool in our de- 
velopment. We must see to it that in the organizational separation 
of the foreign -trade apparatus frcxn production, Mhlaix is associated 
with the foundation of the monopoly, the organization of the for- 
eign-trade iBonopoly not lag behind the continually growing tasks 
which our growing economy places on it. On the other hand, however, 
the remaining eeoaoeie groups, particularly production, most under- 
stand the function and miasion of the monopoly end helpt^it fulfill 

- 8 - 
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the 0 >ala which are the mare binding since their fulfiUment is 
associated with the coordination of eamoaic plans of the other 
countries in the Bocialist css^ in basic gnestions of industrial 
and ^iculturel production and with the spread of the idea of peace- 
ful collaboration and peaceful coa^etition asaong nations. 






The goals charged to our forei^ trade by the requirerrsKits 
of industry, the industrialization of the people's detaocracies, and 
the incx^ased reguireiasats for imports of food and raw toaterials 
associated with' the rise is living standard — these are very de- 
Esanding. They have led to an expansion oi existing cotmaerclal re- 
lations and the development of new ones and their consolidation by 
agreement . 

The development of our economy is creating very favorable 
conditions for the developi^at of foreign trade. The results of 
foreign trade since 1948 have shown convincingly that the fast pace 
of developa^t whereby the Gsechoslovak economj'^ achieved technical 
and econotalc independence of the capitalist countries has in turn 
made it possible for increased iaiport requirements to be met by ex- 
port of those goods which are needed in the world. The index fig- 
ures showing the development of Csechoslovak foreign-trade turn- 
over make it clear that between 1948 and 1955 the total volume in- 
creased by approximately 50 percent. 

Indexes of Total Czechoslovak Porelgn-Trade Turnover (1948 « 100) 

itm ish2 }s^ im }3S!t m. 

jt^oeta 105 A 1^-5 139.0 136.9 15'».5 

107.1 116.1 131.9 133.5 156.8 

lotBl 106.3 laa.O 130.5 135.1 155.‘» 

9m total valiM of Gkodboolotak forolOB-trodio turnovor 1 b 
1955 WOOOAod l£ MlliOB OfCMM. 


-9 
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io^rtaoce of foreign trade in the total i& In- 

diested by the feet that at the begirsnitig of the Five «l€?ar Plan 
Caech<^lovakia eii^orted approxlEiately one-tenth of ita ilnduetrlaX 
production* Foreign trade approaches the fulfillment of Its cur- 
rent great tasks tiuch better prepared than it has been for several 
years V 

Fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan la decisive branches 
atrengtheBaed Czechoslovakia’s position among world exporters* fhls 
position la based on very general end highly socialized industrial 
and agricultural production and on the continuing rise in its vol- 
ume, variety, and quality. All the principal branches of industry 
are working in greeter or lesser degree for export; these Include 
primarily branches such as machinebuilding, metallurgy, tlie tex- 
tile Industry, O’sramios, glass, footwear, chemicals, wood'^TOZklng, 
paper, and sugar refining. Finished products make up approximately 
80 percent of the value of our exports, which is more than it was 
before the second world war, idien Czechoslovakia exported more than 
^ percent of total world industrial exports of industrial produc- 
tion (not including the and when Czechoslovakia vbs among 

the 10 exporters. 

Yhe structural reorganization of Czeciicoslovak industry is 
also reflected in foreign trade, idieore machine occupies rdLative- 
ly a such stronger position (in 1933 it exceeded kO pere^t) a?ad 
where thei volisae of exports of other branches also increased mxh- 
stantisUy in absolute value. Zn addition to aadhlBery aoad fis- 
ishad llght«lQduatry produeta, whidh we will diaeuaa in acre detail 
In Miother part of thla pukUeati«i> important Czec^lovek e^orta 
la 1933 iaeliidad hopa, oaltt aufnr^ astaUargieai larodueta, lumber, 
rouad tibber, eelliOeae, paper, ibMieala, kaolin, aatla»i^, etc. 
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I that uttdar th® cepitailat ecoaoay befora tha war. We are no long* 

t er iaterested ia escort profit or la plaeiag uasalsble ‘*su3rplu®” 

I 

I on foreigci markets; we are interested rather in exporting goods to 

obtain funds for the necessary ia^rts atsd so l^iat we may also 
help the people’s detaocracies and economically backward countries 
in their deveXc^ment. 

Therefore we must not consider our exports as an end in 
themselves. The funds gained by exports are used for iaports, pro« 
duction^ investment construction^ supplies^, and thus to raise the 
living standard. It may thixs be said that foreign trade serves us 
by effectively helping to develop the forces of production both in 
Csechoslovakia and in the fraternal democratic countries. 

Ho less loportant than exports are the changes which coa~ 
struction and the raised living standard have brought about in the 
make'-vp of ii^orts. Hew materials and semifinished products make 
up more than one-half of our imports. The main eti^hasis continues 
to be on raw materials for heavy industry iron ore, nonferrous 

I I 

metals, chemicals, and petroleum products — but raw materials for 
light industry are also contiouelly on the rises cotton, wool, 

Silk, raw hides, sisal, ^ute, rubber, etc. Cteeater consumer de- 
mand, idiieh is an expression of the rising living standard, is seen 
also in greater impoirts of oortaln foods, particularly bujbter, meat, 
lard, fish, legumes, rice, tea, wlaw, coffee, cocoa, oranges, 
l^aons, iq^les, flgS, dates, almonds, spices, and quantities of 
Industrial goods of mask oona^tion. Agriculture also places 
great demands m foami&k trade elnee Its rapid deveiepmeist re- 
tdirea fartillsm md fedders end cnmptadn apeeial mes^lnee. 

99ie main euppsnrt of the cete^hoeieweh eeomony in proftidifig 
for its needs is ^rede with the Soviet Haion and ttm people’e demo- 
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cracies. Their share in total foreign-trade turnover has risen 
continually in postwar years until it reached 75 percent in 195^ i 
and it has resulted in increased independence and economic stabil- 
ity of the Czechoslovak economy. 

Percentage Share of the USSR and the People’s Democracies in Total 
Czechoslovak Poreigpa Trade 



1948 


1950 

1951 

1952 

i2§4 

1955 

14 

32 

46 

55 

6l 

71 

75 

TO 


The significance of this development will be still more 
striking when we realise that this share has increased with the 
continual rise in the volume of foreign trade as is shown by the 
following indexes, in which 19^*8 ss 100: 

Volume of Foreign Trade between Czechoslovakia and the USSR end 
People’s Democracies (1948 « 100) 



1948 

1949 

i 2 §o 

1951 

i2S 

}SS1 

1954 

1955 

USSR 

100 

156.4 

168,6 

219.0 

254.5 

277-0 

301.4 

331-3 

JU.bani& 

— 

100.0 

172.0 

335.0 

3U.0 

400.0 

313.5 

314.6 

Bulgaria 

100 

141.3 

130.8 

135.4 

150.7 

214.5 

228.6 

255.8 

Hungary 

100 

14 o .5 

148.5 

224.5 

318.5 

319-0 

332.4 

324.2 

om 

100 

225-0 

337.0 

464.0 

518.0 

629.0 

803.3 

911.9 

Poland 

100 

134.5 

152.0 

187.1 

192-5 

216.0 

176.1 

191.3 

Rumania 

100 

147.8 

114.0 

135.0 

146.6 

260.0 

156.5 

154.8 


The volume of trade with the Soviet Union has Increased more 
than threefold since 1948, and with individual people's d^nocracies 
between two and ten times. 

Tre^e with the nations of the world democratic market rep- 
resents a new and hl^er type of ecoacndlc relations. Its basic 
Idee is to achieve the most rapid possible coanoii economic progress 
while respecting stste sovareigbty^ autual advantage, and equality 
of rights. BelatienB of strsi^tforward cooperation and aid are 
an ei^reasion of proletarian internationalism binding togsther the 
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countries in the wojpIciQg class has seized its power and is 

building the ecoacmic foundations of a socialist society. 

fh© fojpelga- trade monopoly in the wSR and tii© people’s dea- 
ocrasies makes it possible to direct goods exchange toward accel- 
erated development of the forces of production^, the systosatic in- 
crease in the well-being of the population, and consolidation of 
the ecoasmic aiad technical independence from capitalist countries. 
The make-i:® of io^Kjrts and exports is therefore determined by econ- 
omic and political goals during the given tirae period and not by 
the ei'fort to force on the comiaercial partner things which he does 
not need, as occurs between capitalist states. For exan^le, in 
the p^iod immediately after the war Soviet deliveries made it pos- 
sible to provide for neoessery supplies to the population and to 
bring our factories back into opwation rapidly, ^diile later this 
aid helped to fulfill the demanding goals of the Five-Year Plan 
and in large part to raise the living standard of the workers. 

The volume of goods exchanged is continually rising because 
production and consumption are increasing without cease. 

Foreign trade also takes over another iiportant function. 

It becomes a means of coordinating the ectmomic plans of countries 
in the world market, and in a nusher of branch^ of industry makes 
possible the dlvlsicm of production prcgrame and the maxiiaum util- 
ization of production capacity. It thus VeoooMie a tool proooting 
the gradual socialiat International division of labor. 

The liqdortant role idilch Soviet tSnlcxi plays with respect 
to Czeehoslovskla in this syst^ of uademteading mid eoc^^etion 
is projected in sharp detail by fact that trade wi^ the So- 
viet Uhlon Bakes up Bare thmi oue-thlrd of Czechoslovak foreign- 
trade turnover* 

13 - 
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Percentage ^lare of the USSIt in Totel Caechoslovek Foreign ®rade 
1937 19^3 1^ X9>»7 I9M 19^ I9S^ I9B Iggi lgS2 

1 a3 la 6 16 a8 33 35 36 35 

fhe Soviet Union edr 4 s C^eohoelovekia food; industrial raw 
laaterisls# and coiEg^iicated production eguipsaent. Unlike the poat- 
var years, when deliveries of food predominated, there has been an 
increase in recent years primarily in machines end raw materials. 

In eof^srisoa with 19^9 deliveries of iron ore have increased 2*3 
titaes, pig iron 1*5 times, aluminum 3, cotton lo, and wheat l.f 5 
times. Of total in^orts the Soviet Union si^plies Czechoslovakia 
with 80 percent of manganese ore, 70 percent of iron ore, 50 per- 
cent of copper, 80 percent of aluminum, 60 percent of petroleum, 80 
percent of phosphates, and 60 percent of synthetic rubber, while 
the Ul^ also sends large quantities of sine, lead, nickel, tin, 
ferroffloiybdenuQi ferrotungsten, and other laietals and alloys. Effec- 
tive aid In our construction and incareasing production is provided 
by Soviet machinery whether bulldozers, dredges, mine equipment of 
all types, construction and hi^tiway machinery, or agricultural ma- 
chines sudh as grain, beet, and potato coi^lneB, heavy tractors 
over 60 horsepower, grain driers, etc. 

A substantial portion of Czechoslovak deliveries to the So- 
viet union is made up by machinebulldlng products, tu^>oat3, Diesel- 
elec^ic passenger ships, power trai 2 », portal cranes, variouesaa- 
chine tools, turret lathes, forging boA pressing equipment, large 
Piesel engines, dredges, etc. 13ie Soviet Uhion is at ^e same 
time an enomous market for (^iNShoslovsk liidit industry* 

Uhlle bssing our construction on deliveries of raw naterlal 

<>• 

and nachliiery from the Soviet Uhion, we are siaolteaeously iMlping 
to transfom previously agrarlwa or industrial^egrsrien countries 
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Bulgaria, Albania* Huni^iry, Humania, and China into countries 
witli their own mature induatry, and Czechoslovak deliveries are 
making an important contribution to the furtho:* construction of 
Poland and the (Sterman Democratic Bepublic. 

!EbMB largest Polish cement plant, in Opole, is completely 
fitted out with Czechoslovak ^uipment, as are the coke ovens at 
the Kosciussko factory and a nutaber of electric pcwer plants « Our 
industry has supplied modem equipment for Hungarian bauxite mines 
and aluminum production, for the chemical and food industries, and 
power equipment. Czechoslovakia has become, after the Soviet 
Union, the second largest supplier of machiuery and equipment to 
Rumania, and is participating in tiiat country’s 10-year electrifi- 
cation plan by delivering large electric power plants. Our indus- 
try has also contri^ted to Bulgaria’s industrial expansion, par- 
ticularly by delivering equipment for electric power plants and ce- 
m^t plants. Csechoslovekie’s share in the electrification and 
development of industry and transportation in Albania is also con- 
siderable. Year by year deliveries to the Chinese People’s H^ub- 
lic also increase; as early as 19^3 Csechoslovak trade with China 
coi^rised almost one-third of total Chinese trade with the df^- 
cratic states. We are supplying China with laatalXurgical and ma- 
chlaelftiiMing products, and equipiiient for electric power plants, 
sugar fact<^es, machine tools, t^Xeconisunicatioiis equipiaent, 
cranes, dredges, truclss, etc 

Experience with the progressing Industrialisation of the 
people’s d«iioaraoles shows beyond all doubt that fears ’^t the ad- 
vance in industarieX production in these fortaerly agricultural eoua- 
tries would reduce their trade wi^th industrial eoimtrles su(di as 
Csechoslovakls were vain* Ga the e^tnury, with tha advanea of 
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iadustrialiaation in the agricultural prople*s dwjcracies their 
trade with Cssechoalovekia i& also develop Ing^ and we also have In- 
creasiagly vigorous exchange of goods with such a pronouncedly in- 
dustrial country as the Geirmaa Maoeretic R^uhllc* In the prac- 
tical execution of tii© principles of cooperation and specialiga- 
tloa a firm foundation has been built here for exchange not only 
of raw ii^terials and food but of B^ciiiaery and other industrial 
products* Particularly as regards Czechoslovak deliveries of las- 
chiaery we have a peraaneat raarket in the Soviet I^on and the 
people's decaocraclas . vjhereas in I9IS supplies of machinery and 
equipiaent to these countries coeiisrised 25 • 7 percent of all Czecho- 
slovak exports f ixi later years this proportion increased regularly 
imtil it equaled 50 percent in 1953* 

In 1953 5 however > the growing purchasing power required^ in 
addition to exchange of machinei’y. equlpK»nt. raw materials, and 
food, the exch^:ige of larger <|uantities of consumer goods. By the 
end of 1953 throughout 195^ siwlamental agreements were con- 
cluded with the Soviet Union and almost all the people’s democra- 
cies coneeming exchange of consumer goods in excess of the agreed 
quantities (quotas). Fbr exaa^le, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria delivered more agricultural products — butter, cheese, 
vegetables, fruit — in exchange for Cxechoslovak motorcycles, bi*< 
cycles, radio receivers, end sewing macMnes. Ihe German Pemocratio 
Hi^ublic sullied photographic cameras and watches in exchaogs for 
Czechoslovak aotc^cyclM, baby carriai^, furniture, and decora- 
tive leather accessories* 

All the evidence indicates therefor that the rapid rise in 
the liviiig standard of the broed masses of the population ipresents 
ever new possibilities for eaccliaage of goods. Our stor^ eontain 
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more mid laore iadustrlai commmc ead food dolivered by the 
oouatrles of the world d^ocratie nierlset- 

The tiataire of economic coc^eiratioa with the tBSR aud the 
pe«^le*s demooraciee is best satisfiigd by long-term trade e^ee- 
meats which give a clear picture of further development and stake 
it possible to iacorpcrete forei^ trade more closely into the sys-^ 
tern of economic plans ^ This results la the strictly binding nature 
of delivery and receipt quotas | it is for this reason that such em- 
phasis is placed on the maintenance of delivery deadlines and de- 
mands for quality, since otherwise delays would occur in the con- 
struction of economically important installations and in the 
planned circulation of ^)ods. 

In addition to goods thQ Soviet Union and the people ‘s dem- 
ocracies exchange technical documentation, drawing, calculations, 
end technological plans* They engage in extensive exchange of dis- 
coveries and ieprovement suggestioasi visits of scientists and 
specialists are organized as wen as technical training — every- 
thing which can be called scientific and technical cooperation. 

In the capitalist world, of course, the lair of competition creates 
coa^letely different conditions s ausMarmis production procediires 
and discoveries are stasis as commercial and production secrets 
end a profitable trade is carried on in the sale of pat^ts and 11- 
cemes. ^ goal of pile’s democratic countries, however, is 
to raise the technical and organizatioi^l level of the national 
econos^ and of the entire peace caiq?. 

In order to carry out the most extensive possible eeoii^raic 
cooperation Caechoslovahla is a lasoiMsr of ti» Oounoil of Ikmomlc 
Mutual Aid, which is built <hi the foundation of egpal representa- 
tion the Msher ooushriM and lias the goal of organising the ex- 
ohsnge of eooiiOBia expericKisa, mutual te chnic al aid, and aid in the 
d^verar of rev aeterials, foods, ae^UMry, etc* 
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At the aoQX^ioatloa of economic pl«^e amorig iitm 

countries of the sociaXist cacDp Xs prc^aoting mutual cooperation 
thrc^ii^ the planned division of labor* ^is is sbovn clearly in 
our second Five^Te^ Flan, in which the machiaebuiMing sector em« 
pheaises the develqpss^t of iai^ortaat braach^s of heavy machine- 
building in association with the goals facing us in the develop- 
taent of the other people’s democjraciea. At the same time in the 
second Five-Year Plan we can count on growing isporta atsd aid from 
these countries. Sie industrial potential of the countries in the 
socialist ceap, whose output e<®ials 30 percent of world industrial 
production, will ^w by i960 to a total of 1,250 million tons of 
coal, 72 million tons of cast iron, 95 million ton® of steel, and 
470 billion hilowatt-hours of eleotric power. 

Foreign trade — A ^1 of Peaceful CtoUaboration with the attire 
Wbrld 

1!he situation in western Surope convinces us of diffi- 
culty which we saved ourselves by entering v^n the path to so- 
claliam. By aec^ting the so-called ''aid” of the I4arshall Plan 
these countries found themselvee in great difficulties. Sxao^Iea 
are a msaber of Induetriea in Frsnce, particularly the consumer- 
goods indast3?y, the aircraft industry, and film production. The 
result of this aid was uneis^loyment, incoiqplete utilisation of ca- 
pacity, and the aceumulatlmi of goods in waxidaoiis^. I^spite un- 
controlled exploitation of the ooloniee ihreat Britain was toxaeA 
to devaluate its cumrencyi whose value dropped sidxatantiaXly. These 
examples show that without our carientetlon toward the denocratlo 
countries our ^xastruotion aid ^ eseodeted riee in living stan- 
dards of the ^ l e ch o el o vah peoiple would not have been possible, we 
0 ^ aee very elearly that, Beat to our own ^orts, econsmie coop- 
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oration aBsang tho oountrios of the socialist caasp is the strongest 
sujpport on which we can rely* 

tfhe postwar dovele^aent of industry and the increased share 
of the Soviet union and the peopls^s democracies in Czechoslovak 
foreign trade, which resulted in Czechoslovakia teehnleel and 
econKMlc indep^dense of the capitalist coimtries^ strengthened 
Czechoslovakia’s position in economic contacts wilh the entire 
world. At every opportunity Czechoslovakia stteepted to restore 
and expasad these contacts and demonstrated an eagerness to ^ply 
the principles of true equality, mutual advantage^ and non-discrim-^ 
iaation in tr^ling with the entire world » The main idea in ail 
this was the conviction of the possibility of peaceful coexistence 
and cospetitlon between the two economic and political systems. 

'ISiis conviction was formulated clearly and officially by the ^^v- 
en^^t Qnjocmia&mat of 1^ September 1933^ which stated} ’’The gov* 
emmsnt of the Csechoslovak H^;Kd>lic will continue unceasingly in 
its efforts at peaceful aoeacistence of all nations re®B 3 ?dless of 
differaacea in their social systems. We are of the opinion that 
an ii^portaat tool in the development of peaceful relations Is com* 
iisnsial Gootaots on the basis of mutual advantage. We ccmtlnue to 
be of the opinion that the ekpsnslcxi of coBaaercial relaticxis with 
all eountri^ regardless of social system is useful and desirable^’’ 
If in recent years the volume of trade with certain espitalist 
countries has sometimes dropped^ this is primazliy because these 
cofuntries came under pressure from the USA# gave In to the policy 
of enibs^go and diserlalnatlon^ and thus abandoned the necessary be*- 
sis of espaality and mutual advantags. 

Xa recMBit years there has been s grcnring eeononia neeeasity 
on the part of taa» oapltelist steMi to trsds with the countries of 
world demomtie enrliat# incXudiag Caebhoilovakie. Tliis fact 
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reaiULted in a percental^ incsrease in Cseclaoslovak trade vith a ama- 
of countries in 1955 ia coiaparison ¥ith 195^ aa follows! 


Argentina 

362.4 

Denmark 

78.0 

3 ^sll 

174.5 

France 

109.3 

lini^iay 

108.3 

Norway 

119.3 

Indonesia 

177.8 

Oreece 

135.6 

Burma 

661.9 

Icelaiad 

104.1 


At ead of 1955 Czeohaslovakla maintained comswcial re- 
lations ¥ith HK 3 re than 80 capitalist countries and had trade agr<2e-* 
ments with more than 30 capitalist states; in recent years the.^ 
agreements have proved themselves as an effective tool in the de- 
velopment of oorarBercial relations. 

Economic relations with the economicelly underdeveloped coun- 
tries have developed particularly favorably ia recent years, rhe 
economically undejrdeveibped countries are, for the monopolies of 
the imperialist powers, one of the principal sources of maximum 
profit; such exploitation creates relations based on force and the 
power of the strong over the week* The countries of the socialist 
csi^ do not require foreisn territory; they recognise the necessity 
of helping the underdeveloped countries to develop their national 
industrial product!^ and other branches of the national eccmomy 
by expanding forel^ trade with them snd extending teclmlcal aid 
to thm, the basis of eqpaX rl^ts and mutual advantage* Such 
comm^isl relations strengtlm the efforts of the und^evelcped 
countries toward ecoaoale mad political independance* Tbt inereese 
in exports of macdilaes to these countries, ^larecterlstlc of Okecho* 
sioiiak foreign ^rede in rec^ yesrs, is ia hermy with the inter- 
aits (3^ countries in industrialising and las^nislng agrleul- 
luire* 
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Betweta 1953 and 1955 alone total trade turnover vith these 
ooaatrie® iner^ised XhO p^ent. lu 195^ 

trade will eqiiai aXnost tO of our total trade with noa-so-- 

cialist states and during the second Five-Year Plan its share will 
continue to rise* 

economically underdeveloped countries produce a nuaher 
of raw cBterials^ foods, and fodders ■^ich we iir^ort. It is in 
our interest to purchase these goods directly from the producers 
end eliminate the middle man who makes purcliasing more esjpensive. 
Direct deliveries also reduce the dependence of these countries on 
iB^rialist monopolies. Ute fact that Gsechoslovskia it^ports pri- 
marily raw materials food from these countries does not mean 
that we consider their orientation toward the production of a few 
raw materlttis as uaehaagiag and the only satisfactory one. Gsecho- 
elovakia is well aware of the unfavorsble effects which oscilla- 
tions in price and sales of a few sKport products can have. We 
therefore follcw understandingly the efforts of the econofsically 
underdeveloped cc«intries to increase the variety of their products 
and to build up their own industiry, and we are prepared to share 
in th:ls pjTGcess with our own esqsKjrts. The capitalist monopolies 
have done everything in their power to hinder the industrial devel- 
opment of th^ countries. Csechoslovsk deliveries of machinery, 
eqjuipmsnt^ end entire instaHatlons represent; on the contrary; a 
recognition of the rights of each country to macimm econoolc de- 
velQ^Mmt; our ea^orts rei^peet the interests of doBiestic productlm 
and are aeasqpenied in growing aeanure wl^ slti3sd technlesl aid, 
tecdaUcinns, meiibly voiOmm, t«diai«a-se*wio^ eentem, t ael li ed 
sugpemeicsit ete. 

fhe prevloiis seep* ^ eoaneralal rslstloas mth the catlt- 
elint ^ammm hss new eel^eved the Bs ^a w n possible ear deelmble 
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Icwl. CaechosXQivakia hm possibilities of coatiauiag 

tij© path already ©abarlfied upoa asd es^aoiiiig its trade with the en- 
tire world because this corresponds to the basic requir^sieats of 
its econoc^. aSierefore Csechoslovalsia supports the idea of the So- 
viet govemiaeat that the proposed all-Europe treaty of collective 
security In Barope include aa article on collaborstion In the econ- 
omic sphere aeeording to whic^ the psrticlpsnts in th© treaty would 
be obliged to t^e measures directed toward the development of 
trade atsd other economic contacts among the nations. 

Oeechoslovakla has a3lso su|»orted the Soviet proposal for 
working out an all«Surops treaty of eccnomlc coopersti^ ^ch was 
presented et the P^rXX 1936 meeting of the tJS Economic Ccmmission 
for Europe and which contained a proposal for esq^anding contacts 
among the of easterti asd western Birope ansi a proposal 

for uEiited efforts of t^e Hlcropean coimtrles in the field of peace- 
ful utllia^ttioa ctf atomic en^gy» 

We stand aqusrely behind !!• S. Khrushchev’s statement at 
the XXth Congress of 'ttte Comraualst Party of the Soviet Union, in 
which he stated that trede has a great role to play in expanding 
the basis for effective cooperation among countries and th^^ un- 
lil^ the slogan of the Sorth Atlantic Bloc us armi" m pro- 
clslm the slogisi **Let us trade/* 

<She Centrea Commlttei^ the Coosuaist Party of Caachoalo- 
vakla, which met on 29 and $1 Ifardr 19^i outlined the following 
prlnciplea for the foreign poU^ of our country: 

1 * *170 carry out. In f irvi alUaaee and frleodioap with the 
Soviet Uhlon and the ether deaoeretlc oomttim, a policy of 
peaceful eocedat^nioe of oountriei with diffmet aoeial aystm. 

2. Bo former etraoglihen poUtioal and eeeaoKle ooUshGur- 
ation with tte eountrlee of the •o e ial i e t mqp« 

. 22 
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3* TO develop aad coasDlidate ecoiatoraic and politiisal coop« 
eratioa with the FoderatliPe People *s ReinibliG of YugoS;!:Ls\da. 

To develop ecoiaoraie cooperatioa and satual trade with 
all cc^ntries oa an eqml oasis, particularly exteadiag eooaoiaic 
and technical aid to the underdeveloped countries which ore attend- 
ting to strengthaa their national Ind^aadence. 

The hroed development of all-round contact and cooperation 
amtifs countries is an important basis for creating an atmosphere 
of rmitual confid<?sce and permanent peace* Czechoslovak forei^ 
trr^de is attempting with all its strength to achieve this great 
g'^al. 
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CHAP^ It 

Tmmm in fss-monich csotoslovakia 
XU to lasdte gtiil clearer how our pressat foreign trade, 

b^allt on the basis of a socialist monopoly, differs in ail its form 
and content frc^ Csechoslovek foreign trade before the vsr, we nsASt 
discuss inaorts and exports in Czechoslovakia before JSmich. 

Foreign trade in pre-Jfemich Czechoslovakia was capitalist 
This means that It was governed by the basic economic law 
of contaaaporsry capitalism the race for maximum profit* It had 
all the typical features of the in^eriallst stage of capitalism and 
was thus distinguished not only by chaos but also by the fact that 
individual sectors were ruled by capitalist moabpoly. It was 
marked also by mutual cofl^tltion of capitalist groups and profound 
conflict aiaong them as well as by the export of capital . The ex- 
port of capital resulted both in the penetration of our eccxiomy by 
foreign cspital and by the great effort to export our own capital 
to economicsally weaker countries. 

In addition to these features, cooHaon to all capitalist 
ccRmtaries in the stage of li^erialism, prewar Czechoslovak forei^ 
tr^e had several featur®B of its own resulting from the historic 
development of our state* ’l^e must discuss all these features in 
somewhat tm^re detail because the entire reorients'^on of foreign 
trade and its apparatus which we undertook gradually after the Hb- 
eratioa results from the effort to free ourselves of all unhealthy 
and injurious features associated with its cs^ltalist foundation* 
Before the first World War the Czech Provinces w«re the in- 
dustrial hmrt of aH of Austaris-^iiiBgjryv In our Imd lived only 
about 25 percent of the total populstion of the Axmtra^duagsrlan 
ncHisrehy, but in this ares wna ooneentratid sibout 60-70 percent of 
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it© total industrial production* After the hreakdmm of the mu- 
arch^ there r^sjaiaad in Caeeiioslovakia 75 percent of tl:ke cotton 
spinriitig mills ^ 90 percent of the cotton w-eavlng niills, &3 percent 
of the vool splaniag end veavit^ laiUs^ SO percent of het produc- 
tion^ percent of the ceUtaose plants^ 32 percent of the paper 
plants^ about oaa-half the production capacity of iron uorlsSj and 
the overwhelming majority of food-industry productioa capacity, 
fhe industrial production capacity which r®MJlned on our territory 
far eKceeded the cepacity of the dc^mestic a^ket to absorb Indus - 
trial products. On tlie other hand car country was unable to sup- 
ply raw sjsterials for iMuatry. The capitalists and entrepreneurs 
were interested only in their own profits and their econoraic power, 
and national independence concerned them only to the extent that 
it directly served their interesta. Iherefore they made no effort 
to change tlie economic stoactur© of thQ country. This is the ba- 
sis of the unusually large ocontsssde significance of forei^ trMe 
in the pre-r4unich republic* Prewar Czechoslovakia was obliged to 
export a considerable portion of its industrial products and some 
of its agricultural products In order to acquire some of the ne- 
cessary funds for purchases of food^ industrial raw materials , and 
various machinery and production equipment. This great dependence 
of the entire economy on foreign trade was, of course, an extremely 
unhealthy phenomenon. 

The Prewar Iteke-t^ of Bag^rts 

The sta?ucture of foreign tr®ie in the pre-lfeinich republic 
resulted from the eosg^ition of the national economy, prlaslpally, 
of cou 2 «e, of industry. The mein ai^Aiasis la production was in 
light industry and in the food industry. In 1930, of all persons 
active in prodaotioa, 5^. 3 perosot worlcsA in eonsuaaar-gpods Indus- 
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try. necessarily had its effect on the eompositicai of prod- 
uct© Czechoslovak industry could offer oa foreign markets. 

In 1929 f of the total value of Czechoslovak eacports, 50.8 
percent were represoated by consuiaer goods of which 33 . 1 percent 
fell to tejctiles, 6.? percent to glass ^ and 11 percent to other 
consumer gsxds (particularly iesther products) not including foods. 
E3«ports of machinery represented a relatively sraall item since they 
were only 4.5 percent of the total value of exports. Exports con- 
sisted primarily of macMnery for the food industry^ certain spe- 
cial metallurgical products ^ etc. !i?he remaining portion of ex- 
ports consisted of raw aiaterials^, food^ aM scsaetimes even live 
animelLs. In exports of agricultural products an icportaat role 
was aireaiy played by trsditional exports of Gsachosiovak sugar, 
hopS;, and malt. Sugar easporte totaled as much as 10 percent of 
the total value of all exports in certain years. 




The structure of inports resulted from the requirements of 
the capitalist ecoacsay. Like all foreign trade its structure was 
det^nained by the profit motive of the ruling capitalist groups. 

In 19*0 f of tlie total value of imports, 19.3 percent was live ani- 
mals and food, 48.9 percent raw materials, aad 31.5 percent fin- 
ished industrial products {including mach^oes)# As regards food 
the largest items were fruit, fets, edible oils, pigs, and, in 
certain periods. Wheat and other a^icultural products. Among in- 
dustrial raw msterials the principal role was played by iB^orts of 
cotton, wool, mineral oils, tobacco, hides, and iron ore. Among 
finished indostrlsl products the min Items were electrlemd aschi- 
aery and inetruBMUits, <dia»ical products, silk yam, etc. fhe coa- 
poeitlcm of our ieporti and ei^orts was thus extreasly tof svorsble 
la a msSbar of reapeota. A considerable proportion of our exports 
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I 

com^rls^ luxury products ware extr«aely difficult to sell 
during periods of scoae^c degression and vhicb people were aiost 
aready to give up during tiaies of difficulty. vulnerability of 
our foreign trade was most shaiply felt during tiae years of the 
world economic depression. 

PevelQ^aeat of Gaeohoslovak Foreign Trade before the Second florid 
Wer 

In the first 10 years of independence Caechoslovah foreign 
trade developed rather rapidly and our trade balance r^resented 
usually between 20 and 30 percent of the total value of our indus- 
trial and agricultural production. 

All Czechoslovak foreign trad© was more or less or^l.eated 
toward the capitalist world. Fluctuetions on capitalist max&ets 
affected develc^asnt and vvi/liiuiie oi our forel^ trade. 

®ae world econcnaic depression, which in 1929 seised all cap- 
italist countries, was felt partinularly shaasply in Czechoslovak 
foreign trade. Toward the end of that year the largest capitalist 
countries, particularly the USA, experienced catastrophic dxag^ in 
sales affected by the low piirehasing power of the working ojasses 
of the population, price© fell on the exchange, and a crisis broke 
out which spread like wildfire. Individual capitalist countries 
attesiptod to protect the sales of domestic goods by setting up cus- 
toms and other barriers to the iK^c^tstion of fiwreign goods. 
Gseclaeslovak exports were also sericrj^ly affects by this. Tbs 
crisis destroyed our economy as well, built as it was on capital- 
ist foundatiaas. 

The coxuNHKMoiees of the dU^ression were more serious because 
tiM inimieal poUcy of the Cse<dmlovi& bourgeoisie toward the So- 
viet mx&a was reflaetedl alee in the eeixjionio field. Trade with 
the Soviet Shion was small in soope. In 1933 only 2.2 pero^ of 
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ail our ic^orts were from the Bc^et Union, ond only I.3 percent 
of all Ci^echo&lovak exports went to the Soviet Union* i^onomic 
contacts 9 like everything else from the ccamtry of victorious so- 
cialism, ran into all possible obstacles* Jfot even the constantly 
growing vohiiae of Soviet orders, ^ich might have provided eniploy- 
merit for the ^terprises threatened with depression, had any ef- 
fect on Caechoslovak foreign trade* The hatred of the Czechoslo- 
vak bourgeoisie toward the Soviet Uteion thus worsened the Osecho- 
Slovak economie situation and was ultimately turned against the 
bourgeoisie itself, even thou^ the principal burden of the crisis 
was shifted to the backs of the workers. 

B@tmm 1929 and 1936 the volume of Czechoslovak exports, 
expressed in millions of prewar crowns, varied as follows s 


1928 [sic] 

20,497 

1933 

5,S55 

1930 

17,4'K 

1934 

7,280 

1931 

13,119 

1935 

7,4 i 8 

1932 

7,3l^3 

1936 

8,0l4 


During the world economic d^resslon Czechoslovak exposrts 
dropped to 28.5 percent of the 1929 level, while exports from other 
capitalist countries dropped on the average "only” to 3^ percent. 
This ^lows that Czechoslovak foreign trade, and our economy in 
general, was affected by the depression still more severely than 
that of othsr capitalist countries. Sor did our foreign trade 
fully recover fr<^ this blow even in later years of le^roving 
markets* :s^ 1936 Cseehoslovak aiporta had not yet reached evim 30 
percent of the 1929 level. 

Haeturelly the drop In expcnpts also ooiwiiderihly re^uied im- 
port possibilities* these were fbrtheiMre effected by the inter- 
nal eeeoomie situation, by deprmion, uae^^l^fiiieBt, low purchas- 
ing power of the woskiiig assees of the pepnlation, end thus lov- 
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level 1929 Caecshoslovakia iaasporfced goods worth 

19,962 miUioa carowas; figure drpg&ed in 1933 to :?,631 
lion crowns, end la 193^ on the sm& low level — ?,903 sjil- 
lioa crowns. 

fhe pemanent drop in Gsechoslovak foreim trade was one 
consegjAeao© of the general crisis of capitalism and was accoc^an- 
led by low-level utilisation of industrial production capacity, 
hi^ and permanent unea^loyment, low consui^tion by th© peculation, 
and poor living conditions, as w©3JL os by other accompanying phe- 
nomena peculiar to the monopoly phase of capitalist devehspmat* 
Capitalist l^rade — A 1 ?oqX in the Race for Profits 

Foreign trade in the pre^lunidi republic thus not only 
failed to contribute to iaproved living conditions of the people, 
but actually worsened these conditions. ThiB is not to blaine for- 
eign trade as a tool of the intematiotial exchange of goods, but 
rather the capitalist method of utilising fereign trade for the ao* 
cumulation of maximum profit. Foreign trade brought extreordin- 
arily high profits to importers and esiporters. We cannot obtain 
a precise plc^^are of these profits because some remained d^^sited 
in foreifipa banks. The pre-Munich goveromants, furthermore, exten- 
ded subsidies to ^q^orters and produedrs wh^ their profits were 
threatened by con^etltion on foreign markets and lowered prices. 

But that is only one side of the matter. Foreign trade 
8^*ved the capitalists also in that liq^orta Of c^.ain products were 
limited or that products were ioi^srted which we could obtain at 
hixae. 

For ttKsople, iiqports ^ iron ore were incrwied while do- 
BMMitie mining was aiomltaniOttnly decreased, although this led to a 
rise in uneepljoynant* The ^leatity of iron ore mined in 1933 
dropped to 51%3 percent of the 1926 level elthough iaports of iron 
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or© dropped to 76*8 peroeat of tlaat level. Still more etrlK-* 
ing ie tJie diff^eace between mining and Importation of manganese 
ores. mining of manganese ore in va& only 7^*5 percent 
of the 1926 level while laiports of manganese ore rose to 295 
e^t of the 1926 level. Domestic production of cqpper ore was 
stopped altogether and all domestic e^^er needs were met by im- 
ports. From the standpoint of the overall requirements of the 
Czechoslovak national economy ji of the utilisation of domestic ores^ 
and of Caechosiovak ar^lo^^at, this was incorrect; it brought the 
capitalists enormous profits, liowever. 

Similar profit motives were seen also in trading in agricul- 
tural products, ias^orts limited, for instance, in cheap for- 
eign wheat and wheat flour. In 1930j for exaa^le, ^,138 carloads 
of wheat and 18,989 carloads of wheat flour were inerted, while 
in 1935 these figures dropped to 9^537 carloads of idieat and 78 
carloads of wheat flour. This limitation on the importation of 
wheat was intended to asintain hlg^ domesti.c prices on wheat and 
other grains as well. This is because grains were produced for sale 
on large estates and kulak faro®. The small and medium-slsed far- 
mess, on the other hs^, derived most of their jJicome from mimal 
products which did not bring the farmers such advantageous prices. 

On the other hand, the capitalists, %dio were interested in e^q^rts, 
reduced esqpena^ for workers' wages under the pressure of foreign 
coBg^etltlon* The starvation wages of ’Uis workers made It possible 
for them to cossets with technically more advanced foelign producers. 

Our foreign trade Showed a positive baXence each year. This 
means that more goods wsare exported then imported, for example, 
hetweim 1926 «od 193I thm imaxpliii, In lamions of prewar orowas, 

I as fsumi 
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1926 

2,580 

1929 

511 

i 927 

a,ro 

1930 

1,759 

19^ 

2,016 

1931 

1 , 3 ^ 


Hot uatil later years did this surplus drop. In addvition 
to this surplus resulting from traditig in goods, we also received 
income from railroad transport of foreign goods. In 1^9 this 
eqtueled million crowns, and 4l4 million crowns in 1930 * 

Csechoslovekie thus regularly exported more goods than it 
ii^ort^i. This represented a certain actual loss for the national 
economy. Who profited from this loss? The surpluses of Gsecho- 
Slovak foreign trade, repsenting billions of crowns, served both 
domestic capitalists, who transferred some of their profits to 
other countries, and foreign capitalists as well. 

Foreign capital contz'olled a considerable portion of large 
Csechoslovek banks and outstending industrial plants. Thus the 
Anglobanka was controlled by Bench and English capital, the Caech 
Union Bank by Belgien, French, and Swiss Capital, the Bank for In- 
dustry and Commerce also by French capital, etc* The large banks 
controlled about 8o percent of the 1,330 4oint-stock societies in 
industry, so that foreign capital x^eached into all branches of 
Gsechc^lovak production. Sosas Joint-stock societies had direct 
foreign-capital participation, such as th<tr Mining end Metallurgi- 
cal Society, the Skoda Works, etc. 

Some of the capitalist profits wrung from the sweat of our 
working people thus belcmged to foreign ei^italists. 

The sums Involved ris^restNited hundreds of millions of crowns 
emnuslly. For eaum^le, in 1989 f^feign e^itsllsts received 60 
mlllioa crowns for the use of patents^ ISO sAlllon crowns for divi- 
d 4 Bids Joint-stock sooietiss, 5S7 million crowns for interest 
on at»ite, comBSUilty, and privnts debts sbroad, 78 million crowns to 
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amortise state and conaiEmlty debts abroad, 1,073 adllioa crowns to 
smojrtise foreign debts of Cseohoslovak industry and banks, etc. 

surplus in exports over Is^orts were usei precisely ia order 
to make up these items in foreign exabange* 

All of these facts show that foreign, trade and the financial 
transactions associated with it intensified the poverty of our wait- 
ers who themselves bore the entire burden of double exploitation 
— domestic and foreigt^. 

In this connection it taay be pointed out that even Czecho- 
Slovak groups strong in capital (the Skoda plant, the Zbro^ovke, 
Bata) began to export capital and to set up foreign entexprises in 
©oonoisiicaliy weaker countries in those cases in which the esporta- 
tion of capital was more profitable to them than direct exportation 
of goods. Our prewar foreig?! trade was thus not free even of this 
feature of the hipest stage of capitalism. 

The Role of Cartels 

The monopolistic nature of the age of imperialism was shown 
very clearly in the effect of cartels in our fo3?eiga trade. In ai- 
dltloa to a number of export and ioport cartel ©greeseats and syn- 
dicates of domestic producers and merchants, amang -idiich the coal- 
Is^ortfitlon syndicates were especially infamous, corrupting the 
governing political parties, Caechoslovek prewar forei^ trade was 
affected and limited in the moot varied ways by cartel agreements 
in which foreign enterprises and c<xicern8 were the partners of 
Czechoslovak flr^. For exmoi^le, in I 937 the cartel register, kept 
by the State Statistical Office, showad 130 cartel aipreenents with 
foreign contracting parties ia s variety of countries, principally 
Qearmany and Austria, flie purpose of these d^nestle and interna- 
tional agresnenta was to aaintnln priees on thm hii^lhieet possible 
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level aad thu© to aemre rsaximm profits on the domestio aM for- 
eigti iaeuiwt. Intersatior^l agreements extended primarily to prod- 
ucts of the metallurgical* ssetalvorhlng^ end chemical iE^ustries. 

la c^tallia^gy sad metaltjorfeiag Cseehoslovakia was r^resen- 
ted la all the large international cartels^ particularly the cartel 
of rolled rav-©teel products the ceatral-Suropeen cartel 

for 3?oll©d steely the intemational union for rolled wlrej the in- 
ternational rail cartel (IMRA), the international cartel of wire 
products (IW*3C0)> the international cable cartel^ the iateraationai 
cartel of electric 11^ bulbs ^ not to mention a number of smaller 
agreements* Of the large international cartels in which the Czech- 
oslovak chemical industry participated one may mention the "Carbo- 
Horit -union’* cartel in Frankfurt am Main and Amsterdam for activa- 
ted charcoal! the ferrosilicon syndicate,, '*Elpro”^ for chlorine and 
chlorine products and caustic potash; the international saccharin 
cartel; and cartel agreements concerning formic acid^ sodium per- 
borate^ sodium peroxide^ bismuth salts, benzoic acid, penaangan- 
ate, citric acid, ferrocyanides, oxalic acid, carbide, borax, so- 
dium chlorate, etc. 

In addition to financial participation and cartel agreements, 
fweign monopoly organizations reached into our foreign trade also 
tbrcx;^ patents asid Hc^ises. Siis is true particularly of elec- 
trical engineering, radio engineering, and ball bearings, in idiioh 
foreign concerns demanded advantagecms vsamgol^ positions In our 
exports. 

Frcxz the sketch vhloh we have drawn of Czechoslovak prewar 
foreign trade it la clear that a thoroui^ Improvement of the situa- 
tion absolutely re^iOred rehuUdiiig its base, in addition to free- 
ing oiu:* forel0a t^de, like the sotirs national eooa^, of all 
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capitalist parasites and particularly of tii© fetters with ^ch 
forei^ laonopoXy capital bound It. This goal va« expressed clear- 
ly by Kl^^t OottwaM in the preparations for our first Five-Year 
Flan. At a special meeting of the Central Planning Commission on 
10 October 1947 he announced that "Caechoslovak industry must be 
reoriented, away from those branches in which before the war we 
were able to compete on world merkets on the basis of starvation 
wages (as in the production of gloves, toys, etc, and in some cases 
in textile and glass producticxi), toward those branches of industry 
for which \m have a particularly favorable background making it 
po0sib3,e to sell products on foai^ign markets. This is tr\xe of the 
metal iraiustry, particularly heavy machinebuilding, and also the 


chemical industry 


3, published by 


Svoboda, 1949 , page 240)* In a later speech on 10 September 1950, 
in Karvina, laement (Jottweld said "In order for our economy to de- 
velop ia the best possible msaner and to bring our people success 
and a good life we must orient ourselves particularly toward tbat 
kind of paroduction for which we have the best domestic rev mate- 
rials and for which we also have a permanent market assured abroad. . 
We can see that fewer ie^orted raw meterisls are roq^U^ed. for heavy 
industry t^n for lii^t industry, for instance, for the leather- 
working and textile industries* • . As regards exports of our prod- 
ucts we know that ve will always find a market for the products of 
heaiy industry, particularly in tJ:ie pec^le's democracies which re- 
quire them for their construction** ( KlcsBeat Qottwald, 
published by the SSPL, 1953> 9^ 266)* 

It was aeoesssry to ehsngs S'te^iotiiie of our entire na- 
tional ecosbOiiiy, ineludiog foreign trade, and plaoa it on a mat 
fcmndatian acoordlag to tto aaeda of our planned sooialiat indue- 
trialieaUm* It van oeeeeeary to buiU up an eooaomy capable of 
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aafil dlaoriffiiias'feion.^ \diloh would be a posi- 
tive eieraeat la the system of economic cooperatioa with the Soviet 
-hHitt nofw1e*« gS of EtS2*01^ SlSi ASiS* 

It was therefore necessary to build w ® powerful heavy in- 
dustry, and alongside it to preserve and develop further all that 
was healthy, viable, and successful in the other branches of in- 
dustry. 
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MiCHiraamiKG — tse gqrnmstosb of omi foeeicsi tojjs 

The la^obiem of Ggeohoslovek foreiga trade vouid mt be 
gska^ed pros>erly if we were not fully aware of the radical^ absolute- 
ly revolutionary change which has occurred throu^out our entire 
national economy by building up heavy industry and transferring 
the QG^hasls in lnduj?triel production to machlnebuiUing. 

This buildup, directed toward the developiaeat principally 
of heavy taacldusbuilding, was a basic element in the first Five- 
Year Plan. It was intended primarily to pixjmote our own socialist 
industrialization as well as the meci^aizatiori of agriculture^ 
which was necessary for the transfer to large-scale agricultural 
production sad the coliectiviaation of agriculture. This buildup 
enhanced the capacity of our nation to defend itself. It was also 
important for foreign trade: it reduced our dependence on in^orts 
of machinery end equipment which we did not formerly pi^xiuce and 
which made us open to discriainatlon, and it also gave our e^qport 
a structural suppleawntation corresponding to its oxisofcatioa towaard 
further expanded economic cooperation with the Soviet Union and the 
pec^le^s democracies. These countries also need the n&st various 
hinds of machinery for developing their own Industry, agriculture, 
and transportation, sad therefore It was necessary to provide theta 
primarily with the necessary taachlnery and industrial eqnlpasnt. 

These were the reasons ^diy the buildup of our aacmnebuild- 
Ing industry was the ^Inoipal eleasmt in the first Five-Year Plan. 


In the first nve-Ye^ Plmi it was established that output 
of the mstalimhiQg industry between l$lkQ and 19^3 vouhi Inoresse 
by 93 pcnreeat, i*e., double* The planned increase for this Indus- 
t 3 ?y was the greatest of any ijadustry. SevertheXeas, in fulfl lXia g 
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our first Five-Year Flen it vae fomd that the planaed iacreaae 
couiji he tiot onJjy achieve hut far surpassed; the origiiatal goal 
was thus revised aad the final result was that Csechoslo^^tk aiachiae- 
huildiug production during the first Five-Year Flan increased hy 
S2k,d percent* If we consider that even 19^ fsr exceeded the pre- 
war level end that production increased further in 195^ end 1955 
— considerably so in certain sectors — we can see that at the be- 
ginning of cur seccod Five-Year Plan our present machinebitilding 
production is about 4 times the prewar level. 

At the same time it should be noted that even before the war 
la a number of respects we had a relatively advi^Kkced machinebuild- 
ing industry @11 of whose products mede out well on foreign markets. 
Such plants as the Skoda Worfcs in Plsen, the CeSteamoravske-Kblben- 
Daaek, the Vitkovice Ironworks, and the three teio machinebuilding 
plants (the First 3mo, Kralovo Pole, and the Zbro^ovka) in certain 
branches of machinebuilding stood against the sharpest foreign 
cos^etition and their products, thanks to the skill and ability of 
our workers and technicians, penetrated markets near and fer. When 
we realise that the prewar scope of production of these large plants 
and of fiinall machine-building plants has Increased so laist the in« 
duStry now produces about 4 times as mitch as before the war, then 
only can we understand the else of the change which has been achieved* 
5he hl#i production level has hem made possiblety extensive invest- 
ments, increasing the nuiaber of employees in this industry, and 
raising the productivity of tdaelr labor. 

la the volume of its production machinebailding is now far 
eh^ of aU other branches of industa^ whereas before the war it 
was surpssssd by textiles, at that time Isargast Qsechoslovak 
industry. 3h I9S3 the gross value of mehineballding production 
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was 27-6 of total iodAistrial j^roduction, while that of teKtiles 
was oaly 8, 5 pereoat. 

^I^is "vDlutoe of isachiuehuildiug piroduotiona leads ous* ludustry 
an ea^ressiy socialist character and strengthens our position on 
world mas^ets. 

In the new Fly® -Year Plan the total gross production of in- 
dustry is to increase by 50 percentj of this total the output of 
the mesas of production is to increase by 57 percmit and that of 
machinebuilding, as the leading element in industary, by 83 percent. 
By this production iacreasej, which will be achieved in part by in- 
creasing the technical quality of (aachinery and aquipment, we will 
bring about a substantial iacresse in the technical standards of 
all branches of the national economy, an in^rovement la the eda- 
city of the nation to defend itself, and a great increase in our 
ability to e^q^rt. 

15ae Qualitative Reconstruction of MachiraebuildiRg 

Ihe production increase ^sl to h times the prewar level, 

24 new machinebuiidiag plants, more then 25 percent of total indus- 
trial production — these are the crude figures showing the quan- 
titative growth achieve in the Qseooslovak machinehullding indus- 
try. lihis quantitative advance is associated with qualitative 
changes, no less liqportant, concerning the structure of machine- 
building. The aaohinebulldlng plants are producing year 

only eoQ0idS£t:^bly gireater quantitlee of products but ere turning 
out also ever better products and are esq^ndlng their production 
program- 

Sven if , as has been pointed out already, we bad in many re- 
spects a well-developed MchiiMdiaildliig iodustsy wwa. before the 
war, large sectm of the field were neiwertheless n^leoted irad 
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Bom not at all. 'Shis was pris^rliy 

the lafluence of foreign mmmUm on our juwar eoonoaQr, %rhich 
was still esE^itallst. Tiius through* the efforts of the Swedish con- 
cern SKF we did not have our own antifriction hearings and were 
condemned to ifi^^ort ihis Icey pfroduct. Similarly the patent mono- 
poly of the foreign concerns Philips and Sieiaeus impeded the devel- 
opment of our own electrical-engitteeriag industry including radio 
engineering. Slhus it represented a basic change in our idachiae- 
building induatry when, with the t«<diniGsl aid of the Soviet Union, 
we built up our own production of antifriction bearings and devel- 
oped our own electrical engineering to be one of the most inportant 
sectors of machinebuildiag. Itoe enonaous problems encountered will 
be indicated by the fact that, for exas^le, for our new bearings 
plants we wesce obliged to produce aroual 150 special machines, ap- 
paratus, and measuring instarumants . In 1953 al<^s more than 50 new 
technologicsa methods had to be solved In beairiag production with 
continuing expansion of the production progr^ta (df. Tftchnlel^ 
nokrc& V Oottwaldove netiletoe -- Strojlr^tvi [Technical Progress 
in the Oottwald Five-Year Plan — Btochinobuildiag], SHTL^ 1955^ 
page 231)* 

Similarly in other branches, wherein we w^e formerly con- 
demned completely or primasrily to imports, we have built our own 
production which has in large pert become the basis of our new ex- 
ports. This appUes primarily to power eaglneerlBg, eq^ipiMat for 
the chaiBlcel industry, and roHing-alll e^ilpment, but it is true 
also of aschiaery for the textile, rubb«r, and polygratfhlcs indas- 
trlee, the ppoductloa of medical lastipunamts and a^^iipaamt, va- 
rioua electrlewiUL appUaneas tesA e^pnant, etc. At the aaae time 
we have of coaraa ecatlnuad to devalop thoaa imrancdm of the lu- 
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equipped with extraordlixsarlly hl^-ca|iaclty oachlEeryi transfom*- 
©rs up to IDO^OOO kilowatts * capacity; hi^-voltage iiastrumeats; 
fittisigs for high pressure ajid ten^orature^ &m iastan«aerQte for 
autojaatic regulation of power aad chemical ©Q,ulpaeatj; large turbo- 
coBppessors; e^plpmeat for proeessisg pet:;*ol 0 am; large and hi^y 
productive machiue tools; hd^ -frequency geueratora aai a^chiuery 
for heatiag, welding, and teii^ring, \diich reduce the tirae neces- 
sary for production procedua^ from hours to minutes and imres^m 
labor productivity from 10 to 100 times; automatic hi^-productioa 
welding equipioent; isschlasry for a wide range of industries , etc. 

As an exaa^le^ it may bei jaentioned that in a slhgle year, 
th© last year of the Five-Year Plan* the following important tech- 
nical work was completed in the fnachinebuildiag industry: the lar- 
gest press built in Csechoslovakia — with a pressure of 12,000 
tons, making it possible to process forgings weighing up to 300 
tons. first hydrogen -cooled turboalterastor of 62.5 megawatts’ 

edacity. The prototype of a series 499 . 0 electric locomotive for 
3,000 volts, overhead Si;^piy, traction motors of 2,400 kilowatts, 
and a maximum speed of 130 kilometers per hour. A prototype of a 
Diesel-electric series f 434 locomotive with a 'fOO -horsepower Die- 
sel aagiae. l!he largest lathe yet produced in Cseehoslovskla, 

3,150 millliaeters in diameter x 15,000 milliiBeters, for working tsa- 
terial to 200 tons in weight. Mining e^pment located in a 
mine tow^ 38 meters above grade, e^Jiipped with two Koepe machines 
T maters in diameter for a useful load of 13 tona and a oags speed 
of 20 meters per s«sond. fhe j^totype of a rectification column 
for aepaarating liquid air Into oxygen end nitrogen, 3,000 cublo ma- 
ters* ci^elty per hour* ^ first va^aim dredgs which in test 
opmitloa gBsve a guaxwtiNd oat^put of 250 aubic meters per hour* 

A new Setor 35 trstetor, wheal- sad eaterplUsr-type, with a ape- 
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daily hl^ taractive forca at the A ttm 55«horse^owi^ i 

1500 autorsc^lle engioe, for civilian vehicles. The first televis- 
ioa trmsiaitter la Fragae^Petria, etc. (cf . Tachnlcky pokroh v 
Qottv^luiOve tTwChnlcsl Progress In the 

OottwaM Five-Year Plan — Hachlaebuildias], SKTL, 19^3, pages 14-16)* 
Techoical Aid from the Soviet Uhlon 

The technical progress achieved hy Czechoslovals isachiaehuild- 
ing is in large part due to the scientific and technical collabor- 
ation with the Soviet Union and to filling; orders for cotdples nja- 
chiaery for the USSR la Csechoslovals: plants according to Soviet 
documentation* In the periodical Strojirenske vyroba [Machinebuild- 
iag Froduetioal, Ro 11, 1955* the experiences gained in this col- 
laboration in taie V* I. 3jeain Plants in Plaen are collected, show- 
ing clearly the IfiDortaace of Soviet technical aid for the prog- 
ress of Czechoslovak machinehuilding. For exan^le, thanks to col- 
laho3Pation with the OS^ it has been possible to carry out the de« 
velopraaat and coastructicm of very heavy machine tools which were 
previously la^rted into Csechoslovakis « One medilne of this type 
is tile new S 3150-D 4 lathe with e diameter of 3,150 miHlmeters 
and bed lengths of 15,000, 20,000, and 25,000 milllBisters. On tdie 
basis of documents siq?plied by the Soviet Union we have begun pro- 
duclEig largQ globoid teeth for setting the rolls of block stands, 
and producing 17-rodl levelers, idiose (^^atlng precision is about 
10 grades M#ier than that of watchmaking* Modem D»chinea have 
also be@a pzoduced for the cutting lines of broad-strip rolling 
mills, and manipulating eqsiipmsnfe for bXoas stands is being pro- 
duced according to Soviet doounents* Itoouperstion machines have 
been mads fbr Soviet cheoiaal plants, for the eeuipamt ussd to 
purify hydrogm of esTbem nsnoxide. These a s oh i iws have made it 
possible for the Y* 1* Lenin Flents to become an iaportant psrtaer 
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Of mv&rBl plaats throu^out the tforid produeiog eqpAlirsisiat for 
heavy ohesdstry. Among pover-eagineeriag eqtutpment we may meation 
me maoufacrtur© of small 300 *lfiilowatt DC turhine vhidh 

has made it possible to develop the teohnolo^ of turbine blades 
and enrich this technolo^s^ by the adilitlm of it^ previously un- 
known^ such ss> for e 3 tas 5 ?le> drawing shaped p© 2 *t 0 > etc. Deliver- 
ies of steam turbines are very iiaportaat for work on the stsmsr- 
dlsation of these machines^ mile delivery of coa^esasators^ trans- 
formers ; and other products has tsade it passible to lay. the foun- 
dations for the easier so3.utioa of tasks of bulMing the pc 3 wer 


base in Chechoslovakia. 






®ie second Five-tear Plan chargea Caechoslovak BachlneTjuild- 
iag, as tSi© principal slsaast in inds^trial ajqjaasion, wiiai neu 
^ftiioh must be discharged by further technical development. 

The organisational requirement for this is the establishmait of 
three naohlaebulldisg miaistrlea, vhioh vas achieved by the end of 
1955; the Ministry of Heavy Machine Building) the Ministry of Pre- 
cision Maohlnebuilding, and the Ministry of the Automobile Indus- 
try and Agricultural Machinery. 

One of the most ii^ortaat goals is providing for perwer-en- 
gineerlng construction by means of advenood machines. In deliver- 
ing 85 -megsaffltt hydro turbines and generators for the largest hy- 
droelectric dam at Orlilc, uith a drop of 71-5 maters, and for the 
hydroelsetrio power plant at Llpso, all the meehiaary involved is 
of and ce^aciUes hitharto never iproduced in Cse<fl«oaXo- 

vekla. At the same time we shall aolvs tJ» proUans essooiatad 
with «» cMStruoUon of stem power pints with lOO-megewatt units 
(derating a* iSo stmoiHpharM ml a tssperetars of 550 iwgrw** 0®*" 
tigmle with steaw boilers with mraeltlaa of ato toms per hour. 
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1?he of a nmr aeries of electrio raotors with higher ef - 

flQieacy^ reductioa in transformer loasiss^ the design of electric 
poirer for mines ^ the shift to ^iesel^eieetrio locomotives^ and the 
electrification of the railroad network these aare electrical-en- 
gineering Jobs which will re<juire the develo^nt of machiaehuild- 
ing technology. 

More nnaerous and no less important will be the Jobs of ma- 
chinebuilding connected wllUi the machinery and equipment used to 
mechanise heavy labor in ell hrmdiy^ of industry* iD^roveaient in 
mine equipraest^ delivery of ore- and coal-dressing plants, -toe con- 
struction of metallurgical equlpnmt, particularly for rolling mills ^ 
and the redi^lgn of a series of dredges are among these goals* Sim- 
ilar tasks are encountered in the construction of new ch^nical 
plants requiring the mastery of hi^ -pressure catalytic synthetic 
proc^ses, intensification of ch^aicftl processes by the use of hi^ 
or low temperatures j and the tnransltion to continuous processes cf 
input, filtration, and drying* In the food industry, as in li^t 
industry, it will be necessary to perfect production technology by 
means of meahenical equipment and to esqiand production of e<|uipment 
for factory trsmqportetioa; in agricultural machinebulldlng prog- 
ress must be cc^tiaui^ in the development of more elements lacking 
in the eooq^lex mecdienist^ion of plant and animal production. For 
the constructlcm industry it will be necessary to develop and pro- 
duce a broad variety of machinery and equipment to mechanise the 
production of bulldizig materials, the production of prefabrieeted 
eleeeats, sad GOBStructi<»i Itself, idiile needling and equipment 
must be built to meehsnise ^ eonstametion sad repair of hiidmys 
rsllrood Haas* 

Ma^inefaaildiag slenm of eouvms eesaot be sstisfled with 
variety of wsehlaery mow prediieed feae actual i^rodiietiau 
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tjfasisitioa to 0 jOi^ productive sueping, and cut- 

ting mohinm^ requires Um developsmit and produetiou of very ef- 
ficient aoastruatiosi^ sis^Le-puacpose# eud special laachisery 
equipped isdth specie! ettachiaeats aod wlm higaly automated oper- 
ations « 

53iis laeaas that maohinehuildi?ig production itself^ during 
the new Five-Tear Plan, will undergo a profound technical iui^rove- 
aieat, the rat^ of which is outlined in the theses concerning fur- 
ther technical developiaeat of Czechoslovak industry puhlished in 
Septeuher 1955 hy the Central Coasmittee^ and the governaaent. 
Ohese state primarily that, in the intearest of further aevelopment 
and iB^vmnsRits In technical standards in machiasbuildiog, the fol- 
lowing goals oust he fulfilled t 

1» ^ develop progressive technology primarily inareas of 
basic ia^?<»!tanoe and in t^se whi<di offer the best prospects; this 
includes power-engineering eqiilpiaent, Diesel engines, mlnihg and 
ffletaXlurgicai equipraeait; chemical equlpowat, certain food -industry 
equipment j ships, locomotives, special freight cars, highway and 
conslanicticn mschiaes, various equlpmaat fcnr mechanisation, elec- 
tric power engineering, shoemakiag and textile machine, agricul- 
tural Bochinas, tractors acid motorcycles, mathasatlcal and statis- 
tical machlKm, iadustifial electrical engineering, equipment for 
autoiaation, and measuring and laboratory instruments. 

a. As a priority goal ve imist provide for the development 
end produotlon of hii^-^Biellty euttiag, foxialag, and f(xiadry as- 
ehiiies neoeesary for the introdhustion of papogmsiva Corns ^ ooa- 
tlnuous produetion in naidiiaalRiildiBg. these M^hlnss nnst be of 
a ^lity re<x>ipiised throughout the world. 

- k3 - 
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3* A3 regards the motiemisatloti of eauiptsmt ia our ovn 
machiaehulldiog ve must Jceep ia edad is^rts of certain 

speeiaX maehiaes and imtnuamts aad provide for the development 
aud production of our own aad equipment as needed* 

4. fhe technology of machinebuilding production w^ill 'thus 
he reieed by the transition to progressive forms of oontimous pro* 
auction, particularly by the organisation of places of woik accor- 
ding to material, by the formation of (^ops with a closed produc- 
tion cycle, etc. 

5« la the foundries and forges there will be a /continua- 
tion of the mechanisation of strenuous work and progressive meth- 
ods in the production of semifinished products, such as precision 
casting aM shell molding, ”raw” casting, efficient "aallthovaai *, 
machine shaping of large castings, pirecision forging, rotary for- 
ging, pressing, etc. 

Fipoa liiis picture of develcspiiient ia the second Five-Year 
Plan, ia idiich machinebuildiag will be faced with such great tsslcs 
aad will at the same time expand and perfect its production base, 
we can see the outlook for further decisive progress throughout ma- 
chisebuilding teKshnology. On the basis of the continual develop- 
ment of proisressive technolo^ Osechoslovak machlnebulldlng will 
be able in still greats measure to fulfill its mission in deliv- 
^ing machinery end coaplete factory «^aipia@nt to countri^ In all 
parts of the world in order to help build productiem and provide 
evidmee of the teohnieal progress of Cseohcslovsk imsmhineballding, 
IMS will also strmigthen tbs position of our aadaiasbulldtag in 
ttm aspert trade* 

Hodem va<Mnebuil4i8g teciffiology is of murse so varied 
that it is prseticslly iopossible to prodaoe all typ^ of oa^iiaias, 

- kS - 
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aor is it desirable. For reason we aliall not only continue 
to iMpovt Special machinery from tiie Soviet umn and certain p&f>- 
ple*s d^cracles (the Qermsn Deiaocratic republic, Hungary, Po« 
larid) but m shall also gradually negotiate with them the coordi- 
nation of production programs in order that machinebuilding produc- 
tion can be built up on the foundation of larg® production runs. 

In 1956, for eKBEaple, according to an agreement concluded 
on 6 February 1956, the iispcu’t of taachinery from the ©ermaa Demo- 
cratic Republic to Csechoslovakia will increase by 55 percent over 
the 1955 level. At the sas© tiiae, however, the Oerman D^aocratic 
Republic will triple imports of machines. The two partners will 
increase their iK^orts of mschiaery while the division of labor 
betwe^ them will mahe it possible to intensify specialisation and 
att^^t serial production. We are thus not limiting iiapc^^s of 
special machines which we do not produce ourselves 5 on the con- 
trary, we are eaq^anding just this type of iaport ^erever it can 
help in our construction. 

For purposes of our construction it is important to have our 
oim productimi of machines for the most ioportant industries so 
that machinebuilding can provide the necessary basis for our ex- 
ports so that in respect to machinery we will not be subject 
to the danger of discrimination as was the case when we were de- 
pendent on foreiga monopoly <x>ncems in certain key machine itaas 
and at their owrcy* Our present aaehinebuilding Industry is 
a secure f wasdatlon for our socialist industrialisation and the 
meehanisatioci of ssrimilture, and fully protects us ai^lost dis- 
crimination from abroad. 



enorMOttS SMsntltatlve and tlialitatlvi change ihieh plan- 
ning has broui^ about in our m s ch ia eb ui l dl n s since 19^5 is ne^ir- 

. kl . 
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aXly s?efXeetel in our esq^orta^ ia uhlch arcshiaas Imve 'become the 
leading item^ fsr surpaesiag the other hreachee of iadustry- The 
growth in the ehere of machinery in total Czechoslovak exports can 
he seea clearly from the foUowisg survey: 

Item ME 3^ laa , 

fis a percent of total exports] 


Machlnebullding products 6,k 22*9 

Consumer goods 3^*^ 

It is clear from ttie te'ble what a fundamental change has oc- 
curred in the structure of our exports. Whereas the proper ticm of 
mschlaes in total exports has increased more than 6-fold since 1937 
end by almost 50 percent [sic] since 19*18, the proportion of con- 
sumer goods in total exports has fallen by more than half. Xfaeress 
before the war Czechoslovakia had a negative foreign- trade balance 
in machinery^ the balance in t^is field is now positive. This posi- 
tive foreign-trade balance in machinery was achieved as early as 
the last j'ear of the Two-Year ?lan^ 19^^ expansion of raa- 

chinebuilding during the Five-Yesr Plan hrs further ic^roved the 
trade balance in machiaery. 

Czechoslovakia’s Trade Balance in Machinery (milicsas of 1937 crowns) 


Year 

S^qports 

Imports 

Net 


®x.o 

ij 339-0 

- 658 

mi 

8U.0 

9^.0 

- ITl 


a,i35-i 

735-5 

4 * 1 , 381*6 


The tmsreeMdi turnover in salines soatisued durl^ the 
Five-Year Plan and subaeqeaent years so that Czechoslovakia is nm 
amoi^ the laost ii^rtaat sui^liers of aschiapt and Industrial equip- 
ment in world coflmareei particularly In certain fields. We have 
achieved a leading position particularly metim tooiM, Diesel 
engintti; puq^i certsln elsetricel-eiigineerlttg e^lpaent^ shor^- 
Biciiintiry^ aolzHNiynlss> etc. 
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f 

? A Qliaraeteristie of our emortQ of mcMmvy is their mr- 

f since they include Djschin^ry and iriStrj®i®atQ of all 

I from precision measuring inatroiasnts to gigantic machines end equip- 

I laent for entire industrial pleats. In addition to machines^y for 

I industry and various vehides eseport also coosuraer goods such 

as radio receivers^ setting machines j and other products. 

We send to the Sorlet Union primarily products of heavy roa- 
chiaebuildiug and corqpiete equipment for entire plants, Ijiiartieu- 
iarly for alec^iric powr plants. If the Soviet linlon has outlined 
grandiose new goals for increased industrial production and con- 
straction in the sixth Five-fear flan, we may take delict in the 
fact that VC too are contributirg to the realisation of these goals 
by supplying various machinery and equipment. These e3qg>orts are 
found in the great Goastruetions of Commlsia and are eoatributisg 
to the accelerated development of the Soviet mining, power, metal - 
lurgical, maehiaehuildiag, chemical, textile, glass, leatherwork- 
lag, and food industries of course on a swch naore modest scale 
than domestic Soviet industrial products. 

lio less important am deliveries of Czechoslovak machinery 
ai3d industrial equipment to the people *8 democraGies. 

There Is great interest in capitalist countries as well 
in Czechoslovak machinery, particularly in industrially underde- 
velc^ed countries •rfaich, with the aid of our machinery and equip- 
meat, can build up their own industry without the danger of bring- 
ing in foreign capital interests. In making deliveries to these 
countries we frequently are carrying out older tritditioas. For 
example, one quarter of all sugar faet(»rics in the world operate 
with equipment delivvoed, a« least in part, by Cseehosiovtik fan* 
terries. 

I - >*9 - 
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of tMts 

Of by fer the greatest iio^rtaaoe fer our esq^orts are prod-- 
uats of heavy machiuebuildizijg;,^ lii^Xudiug perticularly eatports of 
imv^tiaeut units^ coii»Xete etuipiasnt for entire factories aad 

electric power plants. These coir^rise gigantic units worth sever- 
al huiaired eiillicm crowns for a single ccj^lete outfit weighing 
©aiay of tons. For exsjaple^ the laschanical and electri- 

cal eguipment for a steam electric power plant of h times 200 mega- 
watts* capacity weighs l4,(X)0 tons and thus re^iires l,kO0 freight 
cars to transport it. (Cf . Zahranicnl obchod [Foreign Trade], m 
1953> article by J. A, Svoboda on the es^rt of investment 
units ) . 

Investment units must be produced and aes©id>led so that they 
will meet the special requirements of the plant for which they are 
intended 5 they must be carefully "tailored,” In producing this 
very conplex ^ipment a number of factories participate, and thcjlr 
work must be properly coordinated by the chief surlier. For ex- 
ample, in Sillying equipment for a ceramic plant in Egypt, for 
which the chief supplier was Keramostroj, in Blenslco, 89 subcon- 
tractors participated. ^ production of investiomat units usually 
takes a ycsar, and before production can be usidertsken Icxig prepar- 
atory and design woxis; must be oos^leted. 

The very fact that Csechcslovakie is able to supply invest- 
ment units on such a large scale that a special foreign-trade en- 
terprise — Techaoexport — has be«i sat up for this purpose is the 
best evidence of the high teolmieal level and pot«3itisl of our 
heavy machin^sulldiag industry. 

In a rc^^ort to the IXth CongreM of thi|6(Mnunist Party of 
Csechoslovakia, on 26 Maqr 1 ^ 9 $ .*^t«^ii^pot©elcy, then Prliae mn- 
ister, spoke of the la^ortanee of ^^»rte of Csedb^o^ ma<^iineryi 

^ 30 
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"He camiot aim for profits ^ vhleh are based osi 

the ea^XoltdtloEi of IndostriaHy umderievele^ed couatrlcss end the 
effort to keep these countries I2ad6rde*/el0ped as loiig as possible. 

We imst support the develispaeat of industry Im these ccKintries ai«l 
give them sot osly cosiSumer goods but particularly machinery, fac- 
tories, electric power pleats, sugar factories, locomotives, etc* 
Itef^ore our alliaace with the people^ s democracies is of such 
gre^t ieportance. Against the capitalist iatentioa of keeping their 
allies industrially backward and dependent, we intend to help them 
toward industrial development with the knowledge that this devel- 
opment will make chit alliance more valuable and t^eir consumption 
and the possibility of mutml escchenge of goods with us will rise. 

If our foreign trade is to be thus oriented our production must be 
aiapted to this orientation*” 

therefore we have placed the main emphasis la our ecoaomy 
pritaarily on mschlaebuildlng, and for this same reason we have al- 
tered the structure of our essports and are continuing in this de- 
velopment In the second Five-Year Plan. We believe at the satae time 
thst this development favors not only us but that by e:^orting ma- 
chinery, imich makes possible extensive Imports t ; Czechoslovakia, 
we are also best serving our foreign-trade partna:* 8 « And cmly this 
type of foreii^ tz^e from t^ch both parties derive advantages is 
healthy and desirable and long lasting. 
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TBS mBcm BUQcm as* ras otchobxotak mmmmnwmQ 
Asm msAwmiopj. iiisus^iEs 

What better characterizes the es^rt success of our indus« 
tries than the fact that Czechoslovak products aud the symbol "Made 
ia Czechoslovakia” are foaad, throu^sout the uorldt Whea the Czech- 
oslovak eagiaeera Haazeika Ziknauid oa their travels through 
three coatiaeats lauded ia the Argeatioe capital of Bueaos Aires 
they Here imffiedlately greeted by a great advertisaaeat covering 
the whole wall of a buildii^ oa which they saw our traditioaal eac- 
port trademark "Skoda”^ used ia exporting not only automobiles but 
various machiaebuilding products from the former Skoda (now 

called the V* Xenia Plants) ia Plzea. 

If this was a frieadly greeting from Czechoslovakia in a far- 
away land it was not the only one. They encountered not only ad- 
vertisements but very frequently finished products, results of the 
work of Czechoslovak workers and technicians • Bfost frequently they 
found Czechoslovak Java motorcycles, which are as widespread in 
Africa as in South and Central America; they also found passenger 
cars and trucks of Czechoslovak manufacture, on the fields they 
saw Sigma pus^s and Zetor tractors, and they encountered various 
machinery and of course the people's opinion of it. They found 
that Czechoslovak products have a good reputation every^diere — a 
rsputatlcm which was surely enhanced by the performance of their 
Tetzisi. 

Before the war the Csechoelovak produote best known abroad 
were food and tlK>se of Ua^t industry *** CsecSi glass, oostiaM Jew- 
elry from Jebaonee, Ifisrlovy iNofy pearoeLUin, 21ia sSioes, Plzen 
PraadroJ beer, msA Fregue ben. Mey the produote our nachine- 
building industry sad otsr wholes sre bseonlag better «ad better 

. 58 . 
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kooim* We expoz^ted sosie aechiaes and coo^Xete e<|iiipmeat even be* 
fore the war. But after the war, whea our pXsas expanded produc- 
tion in the machiaehuiMiag industry and broadened the production 
progr^, Czechoslovakia began supplying machinery, industrial equip- 
ment, and v^icXes la a volume and variety never before seen# We 
have thus becotse one of the world ‘s leading exporters of machinery. 
We have mentioned the trademark ’’Skoda" in Argentina. After 
the war in the Argentine city of San Nicolas the largest distillery 
in the world was built, to prepuce 2, 5^-0 hestoilt^s of anhydrous 
alcohol daily. All its equipment was supplied from Czedatoslovakia. 
In 1954 alone we sent 1,000 tractors to Argentina, raising the 
niuaber of Eetor tractors sent from Czechoslovakia to that counti^ 
in the last 4 years to more than 6,000. 

Czechoslovakia Builds Factories throufi^iout the Wcarld 

Heavy mschlnebuilding is the foundation of our ea^rt in- 
dustry. Even be?fore the war we seat abroad various Industrial 
eqpipiasnt, primarily machinery for the food industry^ sugar fac- 
tories, distilleries, breweries, mills. Our machinebuilding 
plants set \x& in whole or in part about 500 beet- end cane-sugar 
factories throu^^bout the world, and many inventions contributed 
toward their mechanisation* In Ca&arist Bussia more than 100 sugar 
factories were permanent custooera of our aaehluebuilding plants. 

In recent years we have sent complete su^uf factories to 
several people’s democracies, to Syria, to Iran (Turbat, Bezash^h 
[sis], Terasin), to Af^aistaa (Ba k l an ), to India (Pecean, Bri- 
han Hahomhtra [both dn^entified]), which in 1956 ordered e^p- 
BMmt for 2 lapre soger faetoriee, to Uruguay (Feysandu), and now to 
Oiiaa. 1 !he Soviet 0 hii» is also e permanent euatomar for our au- 
gar-faetory Mhinary* 

- n - 
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One Bugmr factory whlcii we sent to Ixm, the refinery in 
yeremia, vm appraised technically hy repifesentatives of the for- 
eign factories with i^ich we compete in placing sugar-factory 
e^ipflaent on world raarhets. Especially noteworthy however are the 
sugar factory and refinery delivered as part of a coaplete agri- 
cultural-industrial combine to the city of Hob® in Syria, where the 
victorious February Plants of Hradec Kraiove set up simultaneously 
a distillery, steirah factory, glucose factory, and auxiliary op- 
erations, 

The siquipsient for complete breweries and malting plants has 
been sent, for example, to the South African cities of Mew Lands, 
Salisbury, and Port Blisabeth, and to the Swedish cities of Homs- 
berg, Harberg, and Qavle. Me also sent a brewery of 10,000 hec- 
toliters* capacity to the above-mentioned city of Payssadu in Uru- 
guay* The mill-machinery factories in Pardubice produce l40 types 
of mill laachines and a large proportion of them is eaq^orted. 

Th^e is particularly great interest in them in South America and 
the Mear East, 

To Gdynia in Poland we have sent equipment for extracting 
oil frewa oil seeds. In the Af^n capital city of Kabul the 
slau^terhouaes have also been eegalpped with Czechoslovak equipment. 

Alongside traditional exports of e<|uip(aeat for the food ia- 
d»astry we have recently developed exports of complete for 

a number of oth«r Industries, A leediag position in this is occu- 
pXeSi by m^rts of equips^^ cement plants. We have sent them 
to Poland, ajagsry, and Wiaiioa, The Swedish company Owlaad Cement 
in l>sg«man has received from us e^paaat for a cement plant with 
a dally cavity of 320 tons, and now, la 195^# arrwsglng 

the cooatructloa ^ a eemant plant la Aff ^ i st an for which the 
^ief siwUor le the Preiw Msdltiiiebmimag Flaate. 
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on a? October X9U8, at the former military parade ground in 
Prerov, the comer8t«»a vaa laid for a new machinebaildiag plant. 

In 1951 production was begun here end 4 years later, la addition 
to a4 maehinebuilding plants already built during the first Ftve- 
Yiiar Plan, three railroad trains of 60 frelghtcars each left this 
plant oarrylng machinery and e^ipoent for a owaent plant which 
csechoslovelt technicians and shiUed assembly woifeera are building 
at Jabal-uB-Siraj, 60 kilometers from the capital of Afj^nistan, 

Kabul, at an altitude of 1,600 meters above sea level. ®ie ma- 
chines from prerov had to travel 6,000 kilometers through the So- 
viet union, ^rtienee they traveled by truck over a pass 3,000 meters 
high. Camels were used for 8«ae of the transportation. And ^le 
this factory is being built, a clear indication of the aid irtJich 
our new Industry is extending to loss develi^ed countries in their 
industrialisation, other orders were being received for the estab- 
lishment of cement factories in Egypt and India. He are also send- 
ing e^uipaeat for a new ceramic factory- 

One of the largest deliveries from Csechoslovakia to South 
America since the second world war had been the equipment for a 
grading plant and scrubbing plant for the large modem mine at Rio 
©jrblo in the Argentine Province of Patagonia. Bw total wei^t 

of this equipment was 2,000 tons. 

Caeohoslovak plant# svoplied coke ovens for the PoUsh 
Kosclusiko matsUurglcai plant, roU stands for Soviet metallurgi- 
cal plants, and very mportnnt «nlpm«t for Hungarian alumimaa 
fectorlae. tndln has also ordaral a^iipmast from ua for two w«- 
oial meehlBehoilftliig pleats* 

Se lees rewEaCi^le ere Cwwhoelevek d^vwpies for Iwildlng 
Vg ttM ohamleal Inflaatry. Oia matmrl-anctool factory i* M* 

I 
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c&pct in Ar&mtiaa vm built by our macblnebuiMiiag plsatSj, m wes 
the ultrogea plant at fCSping and a number of plants for 

aisiaonia synthesis in the Soviet Union and certain people’s deiao* 
cracies. We are now supplying a nitrogen plant to China while the 
Marshal BybaUco Plants in Decin are working on coa^^iete equipment 
for e plant to produce phenyl resin and superphosphate, also for 
Chins. 

We aare also supplying equiptaeat for light-industry plants. 

In 1955 our export of investiaent units was csxpanded by the addi- 
tion of textile-plant equipment. Technoexport sent to Turkey 240 
looms and dressing machines and ail auxiliary equipment. 

Our machinery is found in Soviet plants producing shoes, and 
in the new Polish shoe combine in Howy Targ. In Lebanon the Solica 
firm built a sneaker factory equipped exclusively with Czechoslo- 
vak machines. The most modern such delivery from the Precision 
Hachinebuildiag Plants in Oottwaldov is the equipment for a com- 
plete factoiy for rubbca: and leather shoes, built within the f ramie- 
work of the ^sypbian industrialisation program at the edge of the 
Wile delta in tlw province of A1 Trahir [unidentified]. We obtain^ 
this order agai^t particularly strong internati(Ki8l ctxipetition, 
althou^ the Bata firm in Alexandria did everything possible to 
make it difficult for uaJ 

From Burma we have received an order to set up a factory 
for bicycle tires and tubes, rubber shoes, and soles. The e^p- 
ment for a tire-ripair plant, ej^bited at the fair in D^aiwta, 
was sold to Indonesia. 


He are eending the Soviet tlhiisi a leath^«4ryiag plant and 
•quipmt for prodttoiag plate glass, for this latter deUvery the 
finis Plsi^ in lisdee maA Sasavou have produeed a eoisBlete autoMt- 
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ic aad th© micov MachiaebulMisig Plants have made bridge 

crai :^8 e^lpped vith special vacuum equipment for carryiag plate 
glass welghlBg 650 kilograms. 

!Jhe CKJ) Sokolov plaats are sesding Iran taie equipraeat for 
ice-makiag plants* Another contract concluded with Iran concerns 
delivery of a plywood plant con^lete with electric power plant and 
other auxiliary equipment* To Vietnam we are also delivering equip- 
taeat for a lumber coB 4 >ine, including sawmill and equipment for ptt)- 
ducing veneers and plywood. We have sent to Albania the equipment 
for a plant to produce pressed sheet raade of shredded corncobs. 

That is not all. It would be necessary to mention deliver- 
ies of equipment for a bricktaaking plant to Kbrea, film laboratory 
to China, factories for enameled ware to Iiadonesia, and several 
other orders for complete equipment for industrial plants, the num- 
ber of which is continually growing. At the same time it is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that our design organisations are working for 
foreign customers. They have seat abroad designs for several 
dozen factories. 

In Service of Electrification 

Construction of the power base is on© of the key tasks of 
the socialist Industrialiantioa of the people's democracies. Csecdi- 
oslovakia is second only to the Soviet lAiion in deliveries of equip* 
sent for hydro end thermal electric power pleats which ere being 
built in the Kurc^ean sad Asiatic people's denoeracies. 

The Polish electric power plants In Zabrse, Jevoranoj Stol- 
kowa Wola. Mieehofiflea, «id Ose^mioe are equipped with mac hinar y 
from Ciechoslovalt factortes and weiw built with the aid of onr as- 
sembly groups. All the seehnaical e^Upmnt at the electric power 
plamt In Isota was siq^plled by the CKD Stalingrad, <309 Ohkla, and 
€KP Hodreny. Half o« the eleetrlo power pUnte newly built in 
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Bulgaria liave beea supplied with eqplpmettt from Caechoelovakla* 
is true of the Republika steam power plaat, the largest ia 
the Balkans, as well as of the Pasarel power plant on the Iskar 
River. We supplied our heaviest machinery for the Ifesdra, Petrovo, 
Rosica, iCoprlaka, Stars Zagora, and Aleko power plant®. 

We have extended similar aid to Rtawania in hulMing the 
large electric pcrwer constructiooB of socialism, including among 
others the consti^uction of the large V. I. lenia Electric Power 
Plant with a capacity of 210,000 kilowatts on the Bistrita Pdver. 

We also supplied the mechanical equipment for the largest Albanian 
electric power plant. 

It is a matter of pride to us that our deliveries are con- 
tributing to the electrification of China and to the restoration 
of the hjllroelectric power plants tdiich were destroyed by the war 
in ICorea. In China these are particularly the electric power 
plants in Shanghai, Ghapei, Hanking, and Handing which have received 
large turbine eqnSpment and oldier heavy machinery from Caechosio- 
vakla. In 1956 the V. I. Lenin Plants and the (BCD Stalingrad, 
which are coapetlag with each other to accelerate deliveries, are 
sending Korea transformers. In 1956 the First Brno Machine- 
building Plant, Klement Gk^ttwald Plant, alone will send to China 
30 steam turbines of 100,000,000 kilowatts* capacity in addition 
to 20 steam boilers, 

Machiiiery supplied by Csechoslovakle is participating also 
in the further electrification of the Soviet Bhion, albeit ©a a 
scale which undsa^taadably cannot oon^sre with that of Soviet ma- 
chinery. On the conetruction of the largtst electric power plant 
in the worm, m the Anpu^ la Stheria, Caeohoslovak dietrl- 
bation auxiliary electric power-iplaat e^fSaeat is performing well 
al^gilde dredges and ettm eoaitraotl»s ma^ilaery sent by us* we 
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ere aXeo seodiog the Soviet Uhlosi heavy electric pover plant e^lp- 
ment* For exaa^le, the Bo^eaa II turbine, seat in I 955 from Yyso- 
cany to the U8SH, uel^^ed kOO tons and required. 4o freightcars for 
its transportation. 

Deliveries of Czechoslovak pc3wer-plant machinery and e<|uip- 
BD^t are, however, not confined to the demiocratic market^ we are 
sending them also to capitalist countries. Our equipment has been 
used to supply Danish electric power plants in Aarhus, Skaerbaek, 
and Copetahagai, and we are sending similar equipment to esqpand the 
electric power plants in Surak (India) and furkey, and in 19 ^, in 
competition with ko other firms, we obtained a particularly r^aark* 
able contract to deliver equipment for th^ee hydroelectric power 
plants, coBgjlete with transformer stations, to Iceland. 

In connection with deliveries of coo^lete equipment for 
electric power plants we must mention also Czechoslovak escports of 
^packaged power plants” and power trains. 

So-called packaged power plants are a type of "pocket” elec- 
tric power plant of 1,300 kilowatts capacity; these are used in 
places which the network does not reach and where the construction 
of a permanent electric power plant camot be envisioned in the Im- 
mediate fugure. ©ley are composed of a steam turbine, generator, 
steam boiler, and auxiliary equipment. Because of the small wei^t 
their shipping, assembly, and dlsasseiBbly are relatively easy. 

©lase portable power plants, adapted to operation in the trebles, 
are particularly soui^t after in India, Burma, Eg^, and China. 

Caeehoslovak electrioal-eagiaeerlBg plants are also begin- 
ning to produce "auitease” electric power plants with output suf- 
ficient for a single house or oebin. It ie probable that intereet 
wiU be e^^ressed by other countries in this product ss weU. 
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Th© purpose of the pofwer traios — oc^ile electric power 
plaats oa rails -- is similar to that of the packaged power plaats. 
la the dessocratic cam Csechoalo^akia, ia sdditioa to the So- 
viet Uaioa^ maattfactares themji while la the capitalist couatries 
only a few producers turn them <mt (the American Geaeral Electric 
and the Swiss concern Brovin-Boverl). In Czechoslovakia they are 
produced by the national enterprise Tatra, in Koiin, with several 
sub -contractors from among the heavy raachinebuildlng plants, all 
equipment for a coHpIete mobile electric power plant wiUi capacity 
sufficient for a Isrge city is installed in an 11-car train* This 
device, \diose production was extremely difficult technically, has 
a great export future. We are supplying these trains primarily to 
the USSR* 

Other Export Success of Heavy Machinebullding 

In addition to sxspplying complete equipment for a variety 
of industrial plants and electric power plants, the greatest ex- 
port success of Czechoslovak heavymachinebuilding has been achieved 
in the heaviest machinery and equipment, frequently unique, and 
exp^tly designed. 

Particularly large equipment and parts are manufactured by 
the machinebullding plants and raachiaebuilding divisions of metal- 
lurgical plants for maritime ships — heavy forgings for ship keels, 
shafts, ship screws, large Diesel ©aglnes, and other parts and 
equi^aent. For example, recwitly the Y* I. I^nin Plants in Plsen 
have produced a tareasodssloa box for a maritime ship desl®»d 

to turn out to) liors^^oiw. It is to be used for a tahker and 
wei^ 45 By way of ccwparlscm it may be pointed out that 

tl» enormous 5^1dirow ®paatofl»«ft embited at the Bmo MachlaebuiM- 
ing ExhibiUon In 1955 
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The V. I* Plants la Plzea, applying traditional Skoda 

methods, escort to 21 countries the I®SR, Chine, the people's 
deasocrecies, India, Syria, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Iran; estports 
include heavy electric power-plant machinery, trolleybus^, pres- 
ses, transmission boxes, end spare parts for large machines. Among 
recent deliveries we may mention the gigantic 6,000-toa press for 
the USSR, 15 alters high and 6 meters wide, with a bed almost 50 
meters long; packing presses for Poland and China; and taaaipulators 
up to 600 tons in weight. In 1956 the Y. I. J-enia Plants are to 
turn out a large nuiaber of uni^p© machines such as a 100,000-kilo- 
watt hydrogencooled turbogenerator, a 95,000-kiiovoIt-amp hydro- 
generatori a condjustioa turbine for a power train and for locomo- 
tive power, transfonaers and circuit breakers to operate at 400 
kilovolts, turret lathes for handling parts 12.5 meters in dia- 
meter, modem horizontal lathes with pushbutton control, etc. 

A leading position, alongside the V. I. Lenin Plants, is 
occupi^ by two Pre^e sister plants s the CKD Stalingrj^ and the 
CKD Sokolovo; the first of these produces primarily eq,uipmeat for 
electric power plants, and for the coal, ore, aiai chemical 'indus- 
tries; the other produces locomotives, motors, refrigeration equip- 
ment, and compressors. Scxne of the latter are so large that they 
could maintain the ice in three skating rinks. ISbeir weig^at in- 
cluding motors reaches tons^. so that a^joost an entire train is 
required to trani^rt such a machine. 

The Brno ItechiiiebuildlQg Plants — the First Bmo Mac^ne- 
bulldiag Pleats, and the tlmmit CkJttwald Pleat, the Oottvald Plants, 
the Krahsw Pole Machliieballdiiig Pleats, the United ItechlaehuiadiBg 
Pleats sa& Fouadrles, and the fiohiinir Sami Pleat — export chea- 
ieal equlpamt, bridge structures, rsllrosd teak cars, turbines, 
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presses; ^chiisuery for tremtisg sheet tBiefteX eiad other 
heavy eauipnsmt* 

The Hradlec Kfaiove Victoarlous February Plants seod various 
equipment for the pcswer, chemieal, and food Induatries, principally 
to the IBSE end the people’s detaocracles. For exaaple, in a sin- 
gle year 1955 deliveries from these plants to the Soviet Union 
filled i;8oo frel^tcars. As axaK^les of their products we may 
mention plate columns for the Soviet chemical industry, one of 
which, 56 meters long, weighs 100 tons* Into a long steel 
are placed several doaen plates a meters la diameter. Production 
of this column coasoai^ 25# 000 screws and 2*5 kilometers of welding* 

Another leading heavy machinebuilding plant is the Sverma 
Plants in Slaay which essport dredges, cranes, heavy e^uiptaent, and 
other machines* In the Swedish port of Malmo heavy loadsere re- 
moved from maritime ships by means of gigantic cranes — cranes 

t 

supplied by the Sverma Plants. la India, on the Petsodar River, a 
dam was built under the direction of American engiaeers who, in 
coapetition for the best design, chose a stop-log crane (for auto- 
matic handling of dam stop logs) designed at the Sverma Plants* 

ISie only foreign an^ppUer of briquetting equiP««st for sugar-beet 
chips to ^e Soviet Union is the Sverma Plants in Slaay. Other 
successful esport products of these plants are hydraulic truck 
cranes installed on the Tatra 111 chassis. They are esq^orted to 
Chine, Vietnam, Xbrea, Burma, BoUaiid, and Rumania. 

The Zdar llaehlaelniildiBg Plants and Foundries, idiieh were 
built during the first Five-Year Plan on the Bohenlsn-Momvisn 
land, produced at the beginning of 195^ their largest M a c h i n e to 
date a eraak press for the Soviet Ifiiion. It weighs 100 tons 
and exerts a prwMiiiire of 1,500 toas. 
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Aaother plaat, tmiit duriag the first I’ive-Yeer ?laa> U the 
tMicov Maehiaehuildiiig Plants ^ose exports have been distinguished 
prliaarily hy cranes and heavy dredges* Portal cranes, higher than 
the Petrln observatory* as well as electric and steam dredges have 
been seat to the Soviet Union, China, and the other people's demo- 
cracies, as we3JL as to France, Scandinavia, and South America, a 
total of more than 20 countries* Just as cranes from Slany are op- 
erating at Malmo, cranes from Unicov are operating at Qoteborg. 

A machiaebuiMing plant in Bteravia which is exporting is 
the Slovacko Machiaebuildiag Plants in Uhershy Brod which produce 
drilling machinery for oil and coal production* In the second 
Five-Year Plan we shall proceed to export these items to tlve peo- 
ple's democracies and the economically underdeveloped countries. 

la Slovakia too several mw machiaebuilding plants have ari- 
sen idiich are now exporting their products. The machinebuildiag 
plants in Piesko, in Banska Bystrica Kraj, are producing 1,000-ton 
plywood presses for Soviet woodworking plants* The Podpoliaoske 
Maohinebuilding Plants in Detva, formerly one of the poorest parts 
of Slovakia, are producing principally dredges which are being ex- 
ported with success* The East Slovak Machiaebuilding Plants in 
Kosice are shading their enormous 30 -toa pile drivers to the USSB^ 
China, Hungary, Korea, Brasil, Yugoslavia, and several other coun- 


There is no important branch of industry for which we do not 
pxoduce at least a few machines -- whether the woodworking, cera- 
rsiies, construction, chemicsl, food, cwf oigsrette isdustriss, or 
trimatportation efaipamt or fire-fi#itl»s tasohinery* Kersaostro^ 
in Blsnidio, the Mitnlworkiag Plamt in CBsotehor, the Orlice Mschise- 
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builxaiag Pleats ia Sfeuhrov, !Eran»pojfta ia Clmidia, StavrostroJ ia 
Bela pod Bezdesem, aad many other small maohiaebuildlnig plaats 
share la this groviag export trade* 

The Plant of the First Five-Year Plan la Milevsko may take 
pride in the aun^roua successes achieved in heavy pneumatic engia- 
eerlag. Eaormous fans, driers, pneumatic transportation eqjuip- 
raeat, and electrofilters, produced la this plant, are operating 
not only in Csechoslovak plants but in a aui^er of foreign coun- 
tries such as China, Turkey, Lebanon, and Afghanistan. 

Elevators supplied by Caechoslovakia are operating in Hun- 
garian electric power plants and in Peking film studios, ^ile our 
dumbwaiters are being used on steamers plying the Volga and the Don. 

The national enterprise Alba in Horovlce produces eghipment 
for public feeding, for plants serving 200 to 10,000 persons. It 
is t*h8 only plant of its kind la Csecshoslovakia and its products 
are fflacountered not only in our own factory kitchens but in the 
people's democracies and in South America. 

For the polygraphic industry we produce aai export printing 
machinery (in the Graf caress Plant in Cvlkov), the Haxlma ps^er- 
cutter, and the Zetaprint offset r^roductlon machine, a product 
of the Adamov Jfechlnebuildlng Pleats. New oxdera keep pouring in 
for tills machine — from the South American republics, from China, 
the USSR, France, England, the union of South Africa, and Australia. 

We have achieved first place ia the entire world in the pro- 
duction of ahoa makin g machines, turned out in the Precision Ma- 
chiaebuiUing Plant la CksttwaMov. m supply these machines not 
only to the Soviet l^ion and the people's democracies, but to cap- 
italist countries as veH* Sbosmeking naffhtnery retipires careful 
design and precise, hi|^«^ality worlc since increasing 
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I aliimye made on It* Ve are able to meet theae detsende: for exas^Ie^ 

I a nm beei-oaiilng machine can aai|. a^iOOO heeXe per ho^^r* 

I We have been able to achieve first place also in the pro-^ 

! duction of textile machism, ^ich i© a nm branch of Caeehoalovak 

machinebfuilding. In the Moscow Textile Combine they call our auto- 
aaatic textile machines ’‘intelligent machines” because they seem to 
retire no attention* In the plant at Krasnyy Khola they have 
doubled production* 

The result of the planned construction and reconstruct ion 
of our machlaebuildlag industry is the expansion of the production 
program^ not only by the addition of toachinea^y for various branches 
of industry which we have previously produced^ but by the addition 
of various parts and auxiliary eguipment, some of which are of key 
, significance. This is true particularly of ball and i?oller bear- 

ings, which we are now producing in Klasterec aad Ohri, Kjraucke 
Hove Mesto, Hostivar, and else^ere both for domestic consumption 
and for our growing escort trade* 

Our fittings plants also have great jobs to do. Their' 
valves are used in Chinese electric power plants, Indian sugar 
factories, ^nd the Soviet petzoleum industry. 

Among the Qreatest Bxperters of Machine Tools 

’*One ha& only to come and see the quality end arrangement 
of your maohine tools, tit» largest of which are equipped with the 
latest technical advantages and have automatic control*” Thus 
spoke V* Krishnaa, deputy operational director of the G* K* Shell 
Firm, at the fair in HSir Delhi. Our machine tools aare truly on a 
hig^ technical level, and we are among the greatest eaq^ortere in 
the world. We produce about kOO types of maohine tools, of which 
the most widmipread tredammehs «ra 166 ^ end HAS* 


I 
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The V. I. Leaiu Plants In Pisan produce machine tools in a 
special division^ and machine tools are also produced by the mimay - 
ous TOS plants th3fou^*c^t Bohesaia and Moravia^ Js^vosTit in Sesiiaovo 
0sti^ the Precision Machinebuilding Plants in Oottvaldov and Hulin^ 
the Jiri Dimitrov Plants In Blanelco, and several Slovak plants* 

All these plants produce and esjport lathes^ grinders, planes, tur- 
ret lathes, vertical and radial drills, shapers, and other machine 
tools. 

We cannot naioe all the machine tools which in recent years 
have achieved export success. As an exaa^le we can men- 

tion the WD 250 horizontal borer produced by the V. I. Lenin Plants* 
It is 9 meters high and weighs 105 tons, and nevertheless its 
wei^h is from 22 to 78 percent less than that of similar foreign 
products. At the seme time its capacity is from 70 to 100 percent 
greater than that of foreign machinery. It operates with a pre- 
cision of 0.02 millimeter. 

Kbvosvit, in Sezimovo Usti, has produced manaaoth planers 
for China. One such oaachine measures 23 taeters in length and 
weighs 200 tons. It is con^letely automatic , The transportation 
of such a msehine retires about 15 freight cars. In 10 years fol- 
lowing the war Kbvosvit ea^ported 8,000 machines. In I955 it ex- 
pcarted l,24o and, in the first half of 1956, it had exported 800 
according to plan. 

Abx^ tbm greatest successes of Cseehoslovek aachinebuUdiiig 
is the prods^tl^ oi Is?^ f <^5 ^b sutt^, which have !^resd the 
fame of the fQ6 Plants in Celakovlce, not only ti^'^ou^hout many peo- 
ple's daaoeraeies, but in a mwher of iadustrialXy advanoed west- 
Suvopean countries. 


The plmts whleh, daring the Mii oeeupation, prodased hun- 
kers have grown into the Mi^iiiiehuildinn nljmiits of 9 Msv in Ctihisvi* 
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23iey aaf© piroduciog SUR lathos vhl@u sewt suc^ 
cessfuUy to the USSIl> Poised, Horway, Austria, and many countries 
beyond the sees* 

Tkm TO& Plants in Oloaouc are eaeporting their milling sts- 
chines to 2k ]©jropeaa countries and 19 t 3 can 0 oceanic lands. 

fhe greet interest shown la Czechoslovak machine tools 
throughout the world is best led by the fact that thefex- 

porter of these loachines, Strojexport, sent out 200 carloads of 
them in one laonth. In one week, for exaaple, 57 carloads of them 
were sent to the (k^rman Federal Republic. 

Our greatest joy, hcjfWever, comes from the fact that those 
who use our machines appreciate them* Moscow lathe workers say, 
for example, of one of our universal lathes s **It*s a really good 
machine. We thank the Cseehosilovak workers and designers vho put 

it together.” Soviet milling-machine operator Aleksashenkov, ^lo 

« 

woi:ks with one of our copying mining machines, declares s ’^Punches 
made on this machine tool are soo good the fitter doesn’t even 
need to touch them. This is a fine machine. The Csechoslovak ma- 
chine build^s deserve hearty thanks for it.” Anotiier worker, Ivan 
Nikitin, working on a line of Skoda machine tools, sayss ”13iose are 
SBaasing machine tools. In comparison with other machiea of t^e 
same type the Skoda maohinea are siiip3.er in design, easier to con- 
trol, and more reliable in operation. Only rarely do they break 
down and th^ turn out a lot of work.” 

Oitr BMiohine tools are bringing good repute to Csuiohoalovek 
work tbrov^iou^ the world. 


extorts of engliies and puopa wi alno are In fim 

plaao in world ^s4«. prednctlwi in 30 times asugeoat 

as its peak before the wnr. SntiMMHi 1956 9bA 3960 it in to In- 
ereane by 58 p«Ponnt neoerdiBg to plnn. 
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Diesel etigiaes are produced in several plants in Caechoslo- 
vakla« largest Diesel engines for ships and large puo^s are 
J produced toy the CiO) Sdteolov, and toy the W* Pieck Hachin^ildlag 

Plants in Saichov. Engines of 2,000 horsepoiirer drive ocean-going 
ships, tout the factory is not satisfied with this and is preparing 
to produce 2,500«-horsepo§er engines. Engines from the W. Pieek 
MachinetouiMing Plant© are also used to produce electricity in re- 
mote parts of China, Argentina, and 3ra«il and to drive dredges 
and pumps. In Mecca they produce lights which illuminate Moham- 
medan shrines, while in Cairo four l.^OO-horsepcwer Skoda engines 
pump out the wastes of this Egyptian asetropolis. 

1!he workers in the eKperiBseatal shop of the Svenaa Plants 
in Brno assembled 4,000 very precise parts to make ship regulators 
for the Diesel engines produced toy the W« Fleck Mschinetouilding 
Plants . This coiobination was very successful. Soviet ships 
eqjuippsd with Diesel engines with this new regulator made the voy- 
age from Leningrad to Vladivostok, 12,000 sailing hours, without a 
single toreakdown. 

In one month the factory in Flotiste ii. L. et^orted en- 
gines to the Soviet UhicHi, Ftotland, Portugal, Itolland, Iran, Tur- 
key, French North Africa, Argentina, and Brasil. 

Three-fourths of the small eogiiies tredemazked Slavia, rang- 
ing from ^ to 30 horsiq^er, produced in NSpadedle, are exported, 
largely overseaa. Demand ia ao great that althoui^ the plant has 
undertake geaexel asehaalaation it Is unable to tendle all orders 
toy itself and productioa has been metesded to the Adaaov Biechlne- 
buil^itig FJ,ants and Sorovlee* 

The nntiml eatssprine Signs in Z«itiii, with brsnehes ia 
l^aiee and Saba^, is cells^K^tlag elosely wi^ Petr 
Beamc lionworini ia Odonsiis, in the Xergeet )t^reSiieer puapn ia 
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Ceatral Europe* Sigtse are helping to irrigate fleHe and 

plantatloiis throughout the world* Parfcicularly large aggregates 
have heen delivered recently to Pakistan^ Brasil, sad Vietnam. The 
total output of the 50 aggregates seat to Pakistss equals the flow 
of the Vltava in suraser. 

Whereas Sigma pm&B are dtt vea by Diesel Sagines, the Petr 
Besruc trorsmskB in Olossouc also produce umnual pumps -« oscilla- 
ting puj^s which are used on ^ps and in agriculture. For ex- 
ample, BoHand uses 12,000 of these annually for fishiisg ships, 
and Holland is only one of doseas of countries which use these 
punps* With Orient-type puiqps we aieet, for exaspXe, a full 95 per- 
cent of Egypt’s demand, and the situation Is similar in ether coun- 
tries of the Hear and Middle East. 

Hew Success in the Export of Vehicles 


The Cseehoslovak tanmi^ort-machinery industry, based on a 
good traditlcwi, has recently achieved considerable outstanding 
success and the eseport of vehicles awaits further development. 

In surveying this mport success we can begin with the sim- 
plest means of transportation! we have exported 3,000 bicycles to 
Rumania, 4,000 to Vietaani, 3,000 children’s bicycles to the USA, 
and 30,000 bicycles to Poland — all from the Gheb Es-ka factor- 
ies in 195^* "Es-Ka” is one of the Cseohoslovak brands best known 
throughout the world, met with on all continents. The Velootadion 
bicycle, produced in Rakovnlce, is known as a high-quality racing 
bicycle, imile the Velaaos Plants in Sobotin and Elate Hory have 
had remarkable success in exporting bicycles and parts. 

One of the greatest Cseehsslovak a^ svem a w ts is In tbs ex- 
port of actox|ijfclss, representiiig about 20 percent of world trade 
in motorcycles, we thus ere aheed of the amtoreycle great powers 
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-- SiaglaM, USAj FraEc«, and West Cteraany* Our Jem^-QZ motorcycles 
ars ssXd la Esore thsa 100 couawlas* t?he latest addition to this 
list is th© SoloQioa {slands* In the 250»cc class ve si;^ply 36 per- 
cent Oi world Goasuiaption^ In a nunaser of couat:.*ies about 80 per- 
cent of all aiotcni*cycle8 in operation are .^avas* Our motorcycles 
are on sale in Finlaad, Holland, and the t^on of South Africa, 

The Kollaad firm of Beers has, for exai^le, taken 35,000 Jawa-(S*s, 
B&cports of Czechoslovak motorcycles are promoted by contin- 
uing competitive achievemaats. llhen, for exsiaple, in 1955 a 
Ccechoslovalc team von the silver cup for the third time in the In- 
ternational Six-Day Race, new orders iiaaediately came in from Bra- 
sil, Finland, Switserland, and Denmark, Javas have done very well 
also in loag-diatsace ^loumays. For eacaiqple, in 1955 four Cey- 
lonese ^ourheyad from Ceyl<m to london on Java 350*s. The 15,000- 
kilometer journey to Prague went off without a single difficulty. 
Between 1952 and 1955 a married couple, the McDonalds, from New 
Zealand, traveled around the world on Java 125*8. They went over 
the trackless mountain wastes of Afghanistan, throu^ ^e S^lan 
and lidbyan deserts, across the Argentine pastas, over the Bolivian 
Altlplano, reaching altitudes of 5^000 meters above sea levol and 
traveling a total of 60,000 kllotoeters through **0 countries. 

In the Strakonlee Plant they have already produced more than 
300,000 motorcycles but ev«i continual expansions of production 
are usable to keep pace with demand. Therefore in the second Five- 
xesr Fl^ we shell undertake a subetantlal es^anaion of plant ca- 
pacity, will atrengthan our escort trade. 

Like our act^reyclee, our automhile and trudks have a 
name abroad. Nhen the ^ptaetak^SktOB kko appeared as s ^^ndraele of 
the Frankfurt fnir” in tm ankibitlon depleting a lively atreet in 
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Vienna, the entire shlpiuent was sold out 'id thin an iiour* At the 
1955 Bmo Ifeohinebuildiag Maibition 300 Oscoda 44o*s were iaaoe- 
diately cssdered for Portugal. 

Wheai N* S. Krushchev spoke in praise of this vehicle at our 
exhibition in Moscow in 1955 he ssidj “I really like that car. Me 
must come "bo an agreeaaent with the countries in the socialist ceu^ 
and, together with them, crcsate the conditions for mass production 
of these cars. Hot only cars, but other machines as well. Produc- 
tion on a broad-scale will make it possible to reduce the cost of 
production and thus increase the possibility of competing with the 
'^stern world, produce ox>re, cheaper, and better -- that is our 
main task#^ 

There is a great deal of truth in these words. It is not 
enou^ that the Skoda ani other Gaechoslovak cars are goodi they 
smst also meet 'the requirements of the world market with respect to 
price* 

la the Itoprivnice Tatra Pleats Idiey are now making a high- 
performance passenger car, the T 603 , and the Tatra lH trucks. 

The design of the ccmvertible truck is so satisfactory that, fol- 
lowing its example, within the framework of technical collaboratioa 
between the tISSR and Chechoslovakia, trucks are being manufactured 
in the Soviet Union tdilch are now working on the greet construc- 
tions of CkxsBunlsa. Tatra trucks are esqcorted to numerous coun- 
tries, where have proved themselves under the most difficult 
conditions. It is latmstlng to note the arrasagesttats made for 
oa^ort to South Afrioat there is not a aln^e place of wood in the 
entire truck, as protectloa against termites. 

Uke fetvss, Prags autoyehiles haadle excelXmitly ia the 
moat difficult teneia and erven ia the hii^MSt aouatain regions of 
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Tibet* Motlw producer and eucce^aful es^orter of trucics and 
buses is the laatlonel enterprise XJAE vlth plants in Xdberecj Eyi3o« 
vice, and l&iichovo Hradiste. Its Skoda 706 trucks are among the 
most successful Czechoslovak export articles* In X935 Argentina 
alone bought about 800 of them at a cost of approximately 6,(X)0,000 
dollars* 

OsechoslQvak autobuses run on the streets of Bucharest and 
of Peking. The Pekinese call them Ghekher «— Czechs. At the be- 
gimiing of 1956 new types of streetcars appeared on the streets of 
Warsaw. They had been sent from Caechoslovakia. They are well 
known in Prague on lines Hos 4 and IT. Poland also buys trolley- 
huaea from US# While Egypt buys autobuses. 

We have already mentioned deliveries of tractors to Argen- 
tina. In 1955 we sent 2,000 tractors to Hungary# a country which 
also helps our agriculture by delivering combines. Some Chinese 
farms and machine and tractor stations are equipped exclusively 
with Czechoslovak tractors# ^ile in Bulgaria our Zetors have proved 
themselves not only in agriculture but also in timber removal and 
other forest work. The situation is similar in dozens of other 
countries in Europe# America# Asia# and Africa to which the Sverma 
Plants in Brno and the EPS [Precision {^^ehlnebullding Plants? ] in 
Liscm send tractors. 

Tractor export combines the traditional escort of agricul- 
tural machinery from several Agrostro^ enterprises in Bohemia and 
Moravia. For exaiq^le# the AgrostroJ in Moudnice# throu^ Motokov# 
is sending attaehaants# paa^ticulerXy plotm# to 45 countries. Bin- 
dcKTS from Jicln are working on Austrian# Danish# and Belgian fields. 
Tedders produced in Bosaltal pod Tremsinett have proved themselves 
in SwityMKriaad# loUasd# Xtsly# sM of course in the people^s deno- 
ereoies. 

- 12 - 
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**Fiaaliy I have m with which I am fly with ray 

family without aey aamgcsr over the eadlees deserts of the Middle 
Sast aad over the broad Jimgles of southeast Asia«” IShus the ly- 
ing diplomat the Belgiaia charge d'affaires jU>uis de 
P3?eased himself about our Aero 45 aircraft. He took one in Prague 
and flew with it from Bruesels to MUan^ Castel Benito, Cairo, 
Bagdad, Teheran, Shard^ek, Karachi, Hew Delhi, Calcutta, and Kan- 
goon to Bankok* 

Many amateur flyers and professional pilots have e^^ressed 
themselves in similar terms concerning our sport aircraft, t^n- 
ever these aircraft are presmted at foreign fairs they cause a 
s^isation, as occurred in Toronto, where our aircraft- 

won enorsiofus success. As in the case of the taotorcycles each such 
success brings more orders — to Indonesia, Switzerland, Argeutina, 
Austria. We are producing and selling new types of sport and 
training aircraft: A«7os from Let in KXmovice; Treners from Mora- 
van in 0t3?okovice; and Sokols from Orlican in diocen. There is 
also a great deal of interest in the Brigadyrs from Chocenj these 
are used for the aerial dusting of crc^s with pesticides* Argcai- 
tlna, for exas^le, has taken 100 of these aircraft. 

In 1945; against very strong international competition from 
Bagland, the West Germany, Austria, and Hungary, we received 
an order for 50 locomotives for the Indian railroad system, surely 
a great achievem^t for Czechoslovak industry. We are simiding In- 
dia 2,050 railroad cars, also on the basis of a victory in co^e- 
titlon against 37 firms from all onrer the world* India has thus 
beeoae one of our greatest of locomotives aad rtUroad 

oars* At the seas time the Gseeheslovak locomotive fectorles (the 
V« I* Zmnin Pleats in flMm «sid the CStD Solfiolorvo} «sl our TStra 
raUrosd««ear plants in Btedeaka^Butovlce, eai^ov, sad CesaEs Idpa 
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are occupied ia filling ordere for other countries as veil. Ee« 
c^tly ve have sent ^cial cars to the USSH, frei^tcars to Korea, 
and caress cars to Bulgaria and Turlsey. 

One of the largest export orders in the entire history of 
Czechoslovak foareign trade is the delivery of 150 electric clean- 
ing loooBJOtives to the Soviet Union. Heary mine electric locomo- 
tives from the V. 1 . Lenin Plants la Plzen are worfdLag to ecsaplete 
satisfaction in Slb^iaa and Ctolaese surface mines. They veigli 150 
tons and turn out 2,1C^ horsepower. In the V. I. Lenin Plants they 
say with pride that these Xoccanotives are unequalled by any con©©- 
titive machinery. 

The Stavoloko Plants In Redot in u Prahy send smell mine lo- 
comotives to France, Bweden, and Tux^ey as well as other countries. 
In 1955 the administration of the phosphate mines in Iordan or- 
dered 200 mine tipple cars for ^e field line. Although the order 
was small it was promising for the future, while a difficult con- 
dition was attached; the cars had to be delivered within 2 isonths. 
The Stalingrad Plants in Liskovec wa^e quite ready to meet this 
condition and wm the order. They proceeded with sii&iiUr flexi- 
bility in the case of an order for Argcmtlna in ii^ich it was ne- 
cessary to meet special technical requiretaents. 

"Jestexicy'* [lisards] is the name given the pet^le to the 
agile battery carts used to carry small loads in factories and at 
railroad statlcms. The Beoin Machinebuilding Plants export them 
to the Soviet IMlon, Mstria, Rumania, (hreeee, Egypt, Siied«i, Af- 
ehs&istaa, BtoUaad, China, and fugoalavie. 

During the Five-Tear Plan wa have built up a new branch of 
e^qports in tha coastruetl^ of ahipa. Diaaal*alactrie paasan- 
gar ah^a produoad in tha Kmmurxo shipyar&a, now plying tha Yblga 
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I fXoatiiag hotels ia tdiich 300 trsvelsrs aad tour- 

I 

X«t@ fiad th« most scaafojrtahXe secomodatlons. 

We have seat 20 or 30 tugboats to the Soviet Unloa; they are 
used now both cm Soviet rivers aad ia coastal shipping on the Black 
^y are reco^ized to be of the hipest qiaaUty in the So- 
viet IMioa. (Kiese tugboats can draw as caaay as eight 1,000-toa 
barges i^ioh geB<K!ally coarrespoads to the load caifried by 530 
fifteea-tion frei^tcars* 

Ttm -^aird type of floating stock which we produce for ex- 
port is the flostiag suction dredges which are made by the Bohe- 
mian Shipyards in Holesovice. ©lese iron colossi work on Siberian 
rivers ^ich they reach by water down the rivers and canals of 
Europe, throui^ Ssczecia, and tOieiioo by see to the Soviet system 
of riiTsers and canals. Transportation conditions alone show how 
solid the construction mtu8t be. In one hour the dredge can trass- 
port about 350 cubic meters of alluvium. *3310 operation of the en- 
tire d3^edge is controlled by a single person while the rest of the 
crew is there only to scse that all the equipment la in order and 
works faultlessly. 

Itoiir dred^^ is a texTiflo ma^^ixie, ^ said one of the most 
eaq^eriencad Volga communication aachinlsts, Eng i n eer Khakhanin. 

”Ih a ^ort time it has ^Ined the respect of the Voi^ woxke^*s. 
Believe me, that’s not easy, since our river fleet is now eqoi^ed 
with such advanced machinery as our Sortaov ships,” 

!23ie8e words are not only the highest reward for our visrk but 
an Ineplratioa for further effort. 

Whereas la prmr C^mhoslovakla the f iaaiiclel and patent 
positi<m ^ fhreiao eoniWBa, partimOarly Ctemm, did not pckedt 
the proptr develcpanat of <tostvonle englnaarieg, we have ia our 

• T5 - 
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; democratic atate built v& aa exteasiTe liadustry of alec- 

trlcaX aeasuriag iastrumeats and telecoaBmoicstlaas and radio ia- 
atrumeats and At a recent exhibition in Bmo more than 

ko plants engaged in electronic engineering exhibited radio in- 
strui^ts^ electronic ineastiring instruments for laboretary and in- 
dustrial use, oscillographs, electrical microscopes, vacuum tubas, 
incandescent bulbs, and fluorescent tub^» 

The feels national enterprises in Bohemia, Moravia, and Slo- 
vakia now concentrate alX the main branches of electronic engin- 
eering and, by exportiag large quantities, are performing valient 
sejrvice in extending radio aperatioas and the telephone network* • 
From fssla plant in Karlin m serai telephone central 
offices to various countiries — laost recently to China and Fin- 
land, where we received an order following a very vigorous inter- 
national oon^HTbition. At the plant la Uptovsky Hradek they were 
forced to increase the production of aadem telephone instruaeats 
for export* fhe fesla plant in Hloubetla participated in deliv- 
eries for one of the largest radio stations in the world in China. 
Production of electronic measuring inotrumeats, which we have de- 
veloped from noticing, is concentrated in the 3reo Tesla plant, 
whwreas fluorescent tubes are produced by Tesla la Wchlabi. From 
this plant they travel in a soft bed of ©ecelsior to Turkey, tiie 
Far East, and Latin America* IS^terprlses in Pardubice, Prelouc, 
end Holesoviee also work for escort, asd these plants are connec- 
ted with countries near and far and work for the development of 
aiodem teleoooimiiiiQatioas ^iginaeriag and thus fcur uaderstfluadin^s 
among aatlGiis, for progress, sad peai^« 


The seas of the greet inwaat^, XMlsik, la found m the 
eleoti^eBl engjnesrlag pleats in ini^iaVi Sairlin, end Itetaov, with 
whioh turn msik«IMkla pleat ia msov is slsc^ esseeletsd* The 
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Smichoir Ktizik »laat won in public coopotition a large export or- 
der tor 60,000 eingXe-phase electric meters for Es;^t, which is 
evidenae of its good export work* 1*116 Presov plant exports low- 
voltage transformers, small rectifiers, and small fans to 20 coun- 
tries, iacludittg EOTt, Pakistan, Burma, India, Brazil, Itokey, 
and the Union of South Africa. la another Slovak plant — the 
Krofiipachy MBZ — they say, with justified prides "There is not a 
single electrical machine used in Czecholsovakie or exported to 
the Soviet Union, Cihina, Austria, Turkey, Af^nistan, I^ehaoon, 
Iran, or India which does not have as part of its assemhiy an in- 
strument produced in our plant.** Also the Bratislava Gutaon plants 
supply importaat parts for electrical-engineering equipment used 
in the conatruetioa of large electric power plants in the people’s 
democracies and overseas. Once again these products were former- 
ly imported, principally from Switzerland. 

Elektro-Prega plants in Jehlonecke Paseky - Tanvald 
have received orders worth millions of crowns for the export of 
small electrical fixti&^s. 

"Clara" bulbs from the glassworks in U-oekac illuminate 
streets in Bombay and Copenhagen and bum in Austria and Yugosla- 
via* In 19^5 new safety illumination eq^iipment was installed at 
the Leipzig alzport; this eq^iptaent greatly incr^ses landing 
safety and was exported by (^^hoslovs^ia. 

Preoisioa^ Mechanies and Qptic^ Aly? Kjggort Items 

The optical products of the national anterpriees called 
Hec^ta m Prague, Prerov, and Bratialra oaiaeraa, oovie ewaama 
and projeetorsi ocpyiBg and anlarging inatrumats, binoculara, mi- 
erenccpaa, thaodoUtea, aaalyUeal balaneea, photo-alaatieiaatara, 
a»i opii^al BMMiaarUBg InstmMaata — m anported to wa 
f than 30 couatrlaa* 
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Cg^ftohfsa la vak rtgraavo jj^g^ fQj¥ , V€£*V t^ll 

reeelired evea ia the USA# a couatry tihloh is oas of the m&t ad- 
VBaced ia this field. We have exported teas of thousands of pairs 
of polarisiag eyeglasses. ®be preclsioa mechauics plants in Bytes 
ex|K>rt engraving tools# geometricol instruaeats# and lastsl levels 
to Brasil# Burma, and Uxuiguay* Okula in Krosisris exports laicro- 
scopes# \ihile Metra in Blansko exports precision measuring instru- 
ments# the national enterprise laboratory Instruments ej^orts vac- 
uum pun©s and other equipment# and Somet in Teplice ea^orts n©as- 
uring instaruments. 

An entire new field# exti^^aaely important ia the struggle 
for public health# has be^ built up in the production of medical 
instruments# in the national enterprises Chirana# and **PrQma” in 
Slovakia. Both enterprises are outstaadiag es^rters. We manu- 
facture dentists* vl^aira and instruments, diagnostic and micro- 
structural X-ray machines (such as the smallest X-ray instrument 
in the world# the Mioident)# various medical eqiuipment and sur^ 
cal instnuaents# injection syringes# surgical needles# stetho- 
scopes# aterUiaation drums# and mobile clinics. Today not only 
CsecdxMilovek physicians but physiclaiui throughout Sua^pe amd omiiy 
countries across the seas use our instruments and utensils. 

Preolsion mechanics includes '^e production of office laa- 
chinery and sewing maohines# imieh are also a successful object of 
export. Cneehoslovak Zeta typewriters from the Jan Svermn Plant 
in Brno can hold their own even with products from countries high* 
ly advanead in this f itU# as is Indiestsd by the special recoge^ 
nltim recnidveA in Aastrelia by the model called the Vortsble eon*^ 
aul*** of csleiilafting ma«ddnes have also recently bean 

lusdertslsin* 
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**Sao PeuXo, Btoscow, Sofia’* caa be real oa the eariioaa iato 
the tads Flsut Is Sobeslav packs its sswiag ssaohisss^ W©s^ 
texna Europe^ Canada^ BaraslI^ and South Aft'lca purchase tada aewl 3 ^ 
raachiass, do Turkey, ladle, aiad Australia* The same caa 

be said of Miaerve seiinag laaehlaes produced in Boskovice to be used 
by readymade clothiiig plaats and tailor shops. 

A wide variety of electrical appliances and other household 
fuannishlnga -- washing machines, electric iaixei*s, stoves, baby car» 
riages, metal fuinaiture — are also successfully exported. Large 
washing machines and ironers are also es^rted for industrial use. 
Stoves from the ICsvosmait Plants in Tmava are fouM at Soviet po- 
lar stations. Alarm clocks from the Objpoaotechna Plant in Stemberk 
wake up people in Uruguay, Indonesia, end Finland, while locks 
"Made in Czechoslovakia" are used in Egypt, Turkey, and Holland. 

The Jan Sverma Plants in Brno also produce hunting acki spor- 
ting rifles for a wide variety of uses. If we are to believe the 
former Pe&isten goveitior, who is himself a good hunter, our hunt- 
ing weapons are among the best in the world. That is ^t he said 
about them at the Czechoslovak exposition at the fair in Karachi. 
Kbvo, the foreign-trade enterprises, received a letter from an In- 
donesian hunter i&o had shot a ti^r in with a emails 

gauge Czechoslovak rifle. 

Czechoslovak enamelware called Sf imc has achieved real 
world 3?onowa. It has reached the Pacific Islands and the most re- 
mote regions of Africa. In Nigeria, for exaDple, the natives, 
faced with a choice of goods from 23 countries, ask for "those with 
the longest name", i.e., with the inserJ^on in czedioslo- 
vakia«" The secret of suceess is both exeeUemt CMsUty and un- 
Uadtmd ingenislty In form end deeeratlom of goods. Theraftm the 
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plaats is Vrata aear Cesise Budejovice, in Bnao, ia Filalsovoi aad 

a, 0* ftttaiiftiiy ssvaral Ijuadred carloads of these 

products to the entire wrld. Baaaeled tubs ar® also a successful 
export Item. 

of Hetallurgicsl Products 

A}1 iw^rtast Caechoslovok metallurgical plants share in 
the export of metallurgical products, ifhich malse up a sigaif leant 
portion of ell Czechoslovak exports. Even the Kew Kl^aent Gottwsid 
Metallurgical Plant is exporting increasing <|Liantities of forging® 
and rolled products to Poland, Hungary, the German Democratic Re- 
public, and caiine. A particularly sought-after product is tubing 
-- snxjoth tubing and oil piping vhich is used by the Soviet 
Union, the people *8 democracies, and the capitalist countries in 
Europe and overseas* Good proof of the ^lity of this tubing is 
the fstt that it is being used even in the German Federal R^ublic, 
which itself exports this materiel. Furthermore an Austrian com- 
pany which took over some oil mines from the Soviet administration 
has remained loyal to deliveries from Kuncice. 

The Vitkovice Ixoaworks also export tubing to a aaaiber of 
European qnd transoceanic countries. Vitkovice combines metallur- 
gical production with the manufacture of structural steel and heavy 
laachinebuilding. This plant rolls for export not only rail, large 
<|C8ntlties of which is ufi^ed in Eg^t, but also turns out boilers 
and Fdll«r mills, as well as structural steel for Chins, hydraulic 
piping for Kbrea, heavy forgings for the Soviet chemical industry, 
roll stands f&p Soviet aetsXlurgical plants, for PoUsh 

coking plants, rolled ^files, forgings and staqpinffi, craahitians, 
fire tubes, tires for wheels, sad asny oth«? predicts 

for emport to all ooetineeEts* 
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ISie Viltovice X3?oii«o*^ also have a great d^l of esqperlence 
in the producticaa of steel bridge struotures* ^Ebere are several 
bridges ia the Soviet Ubion ‘tfhieh were sent by Vitkovice. Hhe Vit- 
feovico Ironworks also played an ia^rtant part in the l^ieMship 
bridge over the Danube coimectiag Rumania and Bulgaria. Several 
bridges have also been east to •furlcey. Heceat achievemente of the 
Vitkovice bridge- and machine-builders include a swing bridge for 
Egypt, which was installed by the end of 1955* bridge, ^ 

raeters long, weiring tons, can be turned, in only 3 minutes. 
Another such bridge was delivered in 1956. 

Another Cseehoslovek plant sending bridge constructions 
abroad is the Stalingrad plants in Mistek-Idskovec * In 1955 this 
plant seat to Egypt the 8 truct\ 2 rsl parts for a bz^idge 102 meters 
long and p meters vide and weighing 650 tons. Assembly req^ilreQ 
220,000 rivets* The fact that a CKechoalovak plant won the order 
for this bridge ia cospetition with 13 leading foreign firms is 
evidence of the qiuality of our metallurgical and machinebuilding 
plants. 

The V. M. Mblotov Plants in Trlnec send rail and various 
rolled products to Holland, Sweden, Africa, and South America. In 
1955, for Instance, they sent snore th^Bn 50,000 tons of rail to Ar- 
gentina. 

One-fifth of all the tonnage of rolled products turned out 
o.t the Oostav Kllaisnt Ironwares, in BohUEniii, is Intended for ex- 
port, and is sent to 20 counv^lee. The irorniork// in Podbresova 
suffered chronio uiiesiploytte;^t in the pre-Hiiziich republic end were 
threatened with pexiMaffiat s^t*^do^ni« Thi^^ are fully employed 
with doeiestio aol fasimi^ f&tA asport to 38 eountrles. Fgbt- 

ei^ awriietB bhow greet interf^^ m ref ined st«il, l^^ooas steel, 
and atlMT products frm the l&[»aev set Uurglcal pleats of the 


ihilted Steel mils, in Kleftaa. 
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Pipe^Kolling Hllitt, la Gbomtov^ keep receiving foreign 
order© for their tubing, ^Jhich they send to the entire world* la 
1955 essport© from these plants to the Soviet Union alone were 2^- 
perc^t greeter than the average of all eacports of these plants 
from 1936 to 193s* Ik additionto the Soviet Union, however, the 

Ctamatov plants escort to Brasil, Turkey, India, Indonesia, Aus- 

<- • 

tria, and, recently, to Horwsy, Sweden, and Finland. 

Along with large metallurgical deliveries escports Include 
©aaller goods from smaller plants which cannot be underestimated* 
The chain plants in Ceska Ves near jesenik, for lastence, export 
snow chains to nca:'thern countries, and coomiercial chains to India 
and Ceylon. The screw plants in Kyjov In 1955 produced ISO cer- 
lodas of various screws and nail® for export to caiina# The Kbvo- 
hute [Metallurgical Pleats] in Povrle export hiandreds and thou- 
sands of tons of iron wire to the Soviet Union, Egypt, and Brazil. 
In the Becin Kovohut they manufacture electrical conducting cable 
which is sent, among other countries, to Iceland. a?he BohiMin 
Wire Mills also export cablej in ti^e 5 years tliat this product has 
been made here they have turned out 10,CX)0 kilometers of its, 'vfeich 
is more than the distance from aohumin to Vladivostok. Among re- 
cent deliveries w© may mention cable for the great freight cable- 
way In Brazil, which is now being assembled by the workers at 
Trazsontaz, in Chrudim. 


V''\ 

' 

. 02 - 
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CHAFgJBB V 

A ^ F0UHDA3JX0N FOR EXFOHTS OF UG0aT-*INDOS!ERY VmilKfSS 
Plaaaed socialist induetrialization requires that the focus 
of all industry he on heavy industry , whose develc^aient wmt he 
more rapid than that of light industry. This requiretaent was in 
conflict with the industrial structure which we Inherited from the 
pre-Munich republic. Before the war the textile industry led all 
other branches of industry with respect to the number of 0 n 5 )ioyees, 
share in total industrial output, and share in exports. In 1937^ 
for exan^^le, textile exports r^resented one-fourth of all Czecho- 
slovak exports, and the share of other branches of li^t industry 
was proportionately larges 6.6 percent of all exports were glass 
products and 5.2 percent were other consumer goods (porcelain, 
leather goods, wood products, etc). About two-thirds of all tex- 
tile output was exported. Some other branches of industry — por- 
celain production for instance — were still more dependent on ex- 
ports than the textile industry. The world depression and the de- 
cline in exports represented a real catastrophe for these branches 
of industry. The preponderance of light industry in our economy 
and its great dependence on foreign markets was inherited partly 
fraok Austria-Hungary (since Czechoslovak industry, les has been 
said previously, worked principally for the territory of the en- 
tire former monarchy) and on the other hand resulted from the cap- 
italist system which gave priority to ll£^t Industry, since this 
type of industry require leas investtBent and provides great prof- 
its in exports. Of course, during the d^ression years this prof- 
it was achieved primarily at the price of starvation wages in all 
industry, and also at the expMise of the domestic eoasumer iriho 
paid high prices for goods which were disqped cm foreign maztets. 
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3?his, for example, was the policy of the sugar cartel, T^ich ex- 
ported sugar at a fraction of the price paid by domestic consumers. 

Auoth^ oegative aspect of the Inordlxmte share in the econ- 
omy and export trade held by textile industry and to a certain ex- 
tent the leatiierworking industry as well was the fact that these 
branches of industry were almost exclusively dependent on raw mate- 
rials in^orted from abroad. In certain years this dependence 
forced us to maintain exports with great effort and great loss only 
in order to be able to import the necessary cotton, wool, raw hides, 
and other raw materials. The situation was the more serious since 
many of these raw materials were exported again, after only the 
simplest processing, in the f03rra of semifinished products (such as 
cotton in the form c yam), albeit with profit for the entrepren- 
eur, although at the expense of workers* wages. 

This ouch must be said by way of introduction concerning 
Czechoslovak exports of consumer goods before the war, in order 
that we may undlerstand the spirit and significance of the changes 
made after 19^5 during the Two- and Five-Year PJans. Basically 
the follcnring problans were solved t 

1 . The structure of our economy was altered so that the 
footts of Industrial production was shifted decisively from consu- 
me goods to the means of production. 

2 . The share of coasumar goods in total esq^orts was reduced 
such that a substantially greater share is occupied by the prod- 
ucts of the BiBehlaebuilding and metallurgieal lodustriaa. 

3. Oapendenee on imports of ramt Bmterials from capitalist 
countries was reduced in those industries which, because of their 
special forei|paH»ehaiige re^irsMRits, did not produce sufficient 

t foreigU’-easshaiige yield* This eeaeure was in haraoay irith the gan- 

I oral line of consolidating indapendence frooi the ci^italist world. 


I 
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Planned managesient of the proportional growth of individual 
hranches has loeant that the share of the loeans of production in 
total Gzechoslovah industrial output has increased from 57. 8 per- 
cent before the war to 62*3 percent in 1953, while the proportion 
of consumer goods in total output has dropped from 42.2 to 37.7 
percent in the same period. This has been achieved by directing 
greater investments toward the output of the means of production 
than toward light industry. Thus during the Five-Year Plan machine- 
building production increased by ^4 percent, metallurgical pro- 
duction by 102 percent, chemical output by 138 percent, pow€sr by 
110 percent, while output in the tactile and readymade goods in- 
dustry has risen only 50 percent, ceramics 28 percent, glass 21 
percent, and leatheiworking I9 percent. 

The buildup of heavy industry will surpass increased output 
of light Industry also in the second Five-Year Plan, and this will 
in turn raise the share of machinebuilding in total industrial 
output and exports. According to the latest determination machine- 
building represented 27*8 percent of total indiistrial production, 
whereas textiles r«q?resented only 8.5 percent, readymade goods 2.5 
pere«at, leatherworking 2.2 percent, and glass 0.9 percent. Where- 
as before the war aetalwoxking and metallurgy occi;^ied 24 percent 
of all industrial workers and textiles 29 percent, nowadays, with 
a coosiderabiy hi^aer absolute auadjer of ^loyees, 38 percent work 
in the metallurgical and machlnebuildlng plants, and only I6 per- 
cent work In textiles and readymade goods. During the same period 
the share of the metalworking and shoemaking indt^try dropped from 
6 to 3 pere«!it, and of the glasa Induatry from 7 to 2 percent, of 
the total mnher of induetrial workers. 

The drqp in the percentage «h£ve in total aaporta of indiv- 
idual imnohes of iaduatry la shewn by the foUevlng tShlet 
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Item 

ML 

19t>8 


textiles 

25*0 

i6,a 

6*8 

Olass 

6.6 

6.3 

3.1 

Other consumer goods except 
foods 


11.5 

5.1 


lliese figures show clearly how the share of light industry 
in total industrial production and exports has dropped, following 
the requirements of socialist industrialization and changes in the 
structure of exports. 

It is convenient to note that this decline in textiles from 
a leading position in Czechoslovak eaq^orts corresponds to the gen- 
eral development of international trade. After a number of dec- 
ades exports of textiles in world trade are now drcpping, whereas 
exports of machinery are on the rise, ©iis development is quite 
understandable, since the industrially underdeveloped countries are 
gradually establishing their own production of at least ordinary 
textiles and other consumer goods, so that exports of textiles in 
world trade are becoming increasingly limited to special types and 
high-quality products, thus reducing total turnover. On the other 
hand, the gradual industrialization of underdeveloped countries is 
raising the demand for machinery on a world scale and thus increas- 
ing their share in international trade. If, therefore, we are at- 
taching increasing esqport importance to machinery at the e^^ense 
of textiles, this corresponds to general develoseaents. 

©le decline in the share of textiles in total Czechoslovak 
industrial production and exports has simultaneously solved the 
problem of redueing cur dependence m imports of raw materials from 
cspitallst countries* this has been dons in two veys$ we have ex- 
panded doBMStlo production of natural fibers (flm and baav) an& 
synthetie fibers (artificial si3IC| oeOlulose stapls fibw, and 
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glass fiber) and changed over %o raw materials imported from the 
Soviet ISaion and the people's democracies Soviet cotton and 
WDOl, Chinese silk, heiap, ramie, jute, etc. This has made it pos- 
sible in the cotton industry, for exaa©!®, to use cellulose sta- 
ple fiber and artificial silk, as well as raw materials imported 
from the USSR and the people’s democracies, to such an extent that 
between 19^9 and 1953 the proportion of cotton and cellulose sta- 
ple fiber imported from the capitalist states dropped from 45 to 
23 percent. It is clear from this how the total trade balance of 
our textile industry has improved, particularly since with our own 
production we have replaced the majority of previously impojfted 
dyes and auxiliary materials. 

We have proceeded similarly in other branches of light in- 
dustry in which we were disproportionately dependent on imports 
from capitalist countries. For exai^le, in the leatherworking in- 
dustry the use of pigskins has made it possible for us consider- 
ably to reduce our dependesace on in^orts from capitalist countries. 
In the production of glove leathers we have conp lately liberated 
ourselves from iuports by using domestic raw materials. Tanning 
agents which were previously imported are now partially replaced 
by domestic synthetic production. 

©le reduction in ii^orts of raw materials for the t^tile 
leathemorking Industries has completed the transformation of 
the formerly unhealthy strucsture of our foreign trade resulting 
from the excessively large shaipe of ll.(ptt-industry products in ex- 
ports ani the aiaultaiieoua great dapendaoce of this type of l^us- 
try on ieports of raw materials from <M9itallst countries. 

SM Joao waft FrowwM P xt Wa«m rroimta 

fbm tnratfanwtim la tte .tnwtun «r Ag^iulorak fomiga 
trate au«UtM& tban do* net, of mum, wmm that th* 


'1 
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Which only 3 men work, the rest being women; the Centroflor fac- 
tories producing artificial flowers, the factories of fancy leather 
accessories in Paludaka, the Pleas knitting mills in Havlickuv Brod, 
the Plants of International Women's Day in Bratislava, and the 
Jaroalav Jezek plants producing accordions in Horovice. A large 
percentage of women also work in the Dvory porcelain plant, the 
Bjhumia chemical plants, the Sandrik plants in Vlkanova, and else- 
where. Women have shown themselves to he highly adaptable and 
quickly trained, although this is not always an easy task. Expe- 
rience shows that an agile girl very quickly learns her work and 
can often operate two or more machines. Demanding foreign markets 
require that new workei*s be trained carefully, while the experience 
and skills of older workers must be fully utilized. In the major- 
ity of our plants whose product is primarily exported these tasks 
are well understood. By way of exasple we may mention the Czecho- 
slovak lace ioiustry, ^ich includes production not only of lace 
but also of tulle, curtains, and embroidery, 80 percent of \rtose 
products is exported, primarily to South America. This t^e of ex- 
port is economically very advantageous, since the material content 
is much smaller than the labor content. The lace- industry workers 
have done a great deal to promote exports, since in this industry 
it was necessary to train a large numiber of new workers. Althou^ 
these are delicate products lace and embroidery are often produced 
on gifi^tic machines and therefore it is very useful to have these 
machines operated by women, who in miuiy respects are superior to 
toen and can sometimes c^erate two tulle machines simultaneously. 
J^ial attention is devoted to training youth, «id the apprwtlce 
center at the fylex mateeprli^ in Letovice Is mmg the best 
prentice eenters In all of IXgut ii^ustry. 
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In this connection it may be pointed out that the in^ortant 
role which women must play in producing for export, and particu- 
larly in those industries in \diich we must maintain valuable tra- 
ditions, is not understood everysdiere. For example, in the Vam- 
berJc lace plant one can hear con^laints that the raac^ower offices, 
in an effort to fulfill recraitment quotas, prevent young girls 
from devoting their efforts to lace production. This is a direct 
threat to the future of the production of bobbin lace at Vamberk, 
which in 1955 von second place at an international exhibition of 
lace In Bruges. Thus we took second place to Belgium, a tradi- 
tional lace-producing country, and won against a number of other 
coB^eting countries. 

The demand on foreign maikets changes constantly and great 
flexibility is needed to keep Industry adapted. This does not 
mean that we should turn away from our traditional products which 
have brought us a good reputation abroad and which provide oppor- 
tunities for further development. On the other hand, however, we 
must also develop production of new types of goods which will bring 
technical progress and for which there is demand. Ihie glass in- 
dustry provides a good exanple of this, laiis Industry, like the 
lace industry, has a particular value for exports, not only be- 
cause of its good export tradition, but also because its products 
contain a great deal of skilled labor and use primarily only domes- 
tic raw materials. The glass Industry lives not only on the tra- 
dition of 6seeh out glass and costume ^Sfselry, but has been able 
subsf^ntially to ei^and Its production progim. 

In developing new teehnlgses we have begun to produce opti- 
cal glass, glass for vacuum technology, special glass (iial, Fe- 
kal), glass fiber, proinirls of msltM bMalt ssiSl silica. 
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and a variety of products respired by new technigiues in industry 
and agriculture: vaginal inserts for insemination^ ’‘distance rings 
for vacuum tubes, pyrolusite frit for cementing light-bulb bases, 
corundum loops for dairy centrifuges, glass and sapphire phono- 
graph needles, frit filters, containers for firef luting equipment, 
etc. 

We already escort to the people’s democracies glass tubing 
for chemical and food-industry plants and, in the second Five-Year 
Plan, this type of estport will increase considerably. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that a "glass bakery" has been 
installed in Prague-Holesovice, representing a complete revolution 
in the production of bread and baked goods. Patents have been ap- 
plied for on this equipment in all ccwntries and foreign interest 
gives every hope of ^eat esjport opportunities. Also in Chirudim 
we may be proud of an automatic mill with glass equipment. 

The Kavalier Glassworks in Sas&ava are producing not only 
glass industrial equipment but also special technical and cooking 
glass. Simax glass particularly has great export promise and will 
be used to produce export goods, since it may be con«)ared with the 
famous Jena glass. At the glassworks in Retenice they are produ- 
cing so-called **dethOT»l” glass, which does not permit the pas- 
sage of either heat or cold. Our ^airtak-Skoda M»0’s are manufac- 
tured for export vlth this glass. Glass fioer, produced oy the ra- 
tional enterprise Vertex in Utomysl, is also e^q^orted to the peo- 
ple’s democraoles and capitalist countries. The Sucheov Glassworks 
are neU-kaown in many foreign oouatrles for their glass sl^^ 
tile. Particularly noteworthy ere tl» micre-eover glasses 0.1-0. 2 
mllliaeter thick which scientists, physlcisns, and chemists uss to 
ohserve mlercoi^nlsms lai i er the mlcrwccpe. We fcrmeriy liperted 
‘Uiese cover ipaeses f^rcsi the OBA end Qemeny. 19*>T we under- 
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took doiaestia produetion at the JahXoaec Slasswrks in Dolni Polub- 
ay and gradually perfected it ao that we became exporters instead 
of ia^orters. 


Conscientious research in this aspect of the glass industry 
opens promising perspectivesi in that the glass research institute 
in Hradec Kralove has succeeded in working out the production of 
precision optical glass for microscopes, binoculars, and photogra- 
phic objectives, which were formerly the monopoly of the German 
glassworks. Earlier the research tasks connected with producing 
glass for vacuum technology and particularly for producing glass 
for television picture tubes were solved. 

If we mention the glass industry by way of exan?)ie this 
does not mean that similar opportunities have been completely 
overlooked in other industries. For exan^^le, in textiles a nur^r 
of products have been intiroduced or perfected, many of which will 
go very well on ^ort markets (this is indicated particularly by 
the interest of the USSR and the Osnaan Democratic Republic in 
basic Imitted goods with multi-colored film printing). 

In looking for new export c^portunitiea we must not forget 
traditional export products as occurs in some cases when a parti- 
cular industry is occupied solely with supplying the domestic oar- 
ket or loses interest in exports for other reasons. Gases of this 
kind can be found, among other places, in the export of certain 
food and agricultural products. In this field we have a tradition 
which must be managed carefully. Ro cme can claim that in theme- 
port of food ipeoialties and agricultural prodaots, su^ as hl#i- 
qBdality seed^, pedigreed animals, etc, we mm new using all q^por- 
tunitlMii of imich more than might be revealed W better or- 

ganisation* Sow advaiatagseua ia the expeurt of certain of these 
products is ehown by the fact that the f^^o^e taken from <»ie goose 

• 9g . 
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earn enougjti foreign exchange to imyport the grain necessary to feed 
the goose* xhis means that i^en the feathers are e3<ported the 
meat and fat are pure gain* Some countries such as Hungary, Aus- 
tria, and Scandinavia show a great deal of interest not only in 
goosefeathers hut in chicken feathers as veil* Nevertheless we 
have not organized the collection of feathers in such a way as to 
make full use of foreign demand. Despite the considerable effort 
which we have exerted better results can be achieved in e^^orts of 
medicinal plants and other wild crops, whose sale on foreign mar- 
kets is extremely advantageous for us. We thus have a real inter- 
est in develc^ing this type of escort. 

In the next chapter we will discuss the success which we 
have recently achieved in esiports from light industry, chemical in- 
dustry, and the food Industry* K«re it must be stated in conclu- 
sion that following the structural change in CJzechoslovak foreign 
trade idiich placed esports and inroorts on a more healthy founda- 
tion w© must strive to consolidate consumer-goods esports on the 
same basis* Ihese exports must not be overlooked or underestim- 
ated because of the development of machine exports. We must keep 
in mind that production of light-industry goods is in a number of 
industries based on e domeatic raw material ai^ for this reason ex- 
ports are very valuable with resptsct to foreign exchange* In many 
of its branches CsMKshoslovak light industry has outstanding pro- 
duction axperlence and a commercial tradition which it would be 
incorrect not to utilise* 

^e tasks facing foreiga trade are g^eat, economically im- 
portant, and re<|?Alre the maximumiiutllisation of aH the forces which 
may contribute to it* there is no question that llc^t industry may 
tske a largs part in thla effort* 
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Althou^ the focus of Gaechoslovak exports has been shifted 
to maehlaebuildiag products, nevertheless light-industry products 
-• glass and ceramics, textiles and leather --as veil as products 
of the ¥Oodvorkiag, chemical, and food industries will continue to 
be In^ortant items with ^ich we shall achieve success « We shall 
atten 5 >t here to give a brief survey of the development of these 
exports in which, in addition to the national enterprises, the co- 
operatives and local-industry enterprises play an inportant role. 
Cgecfa Glass Uhequaled 

Czech glass exports continue to rise. In 1955 they increased 
by 20 percent and in 1956 by another 15 percent. 

Despite all the efforts of the cemqpetition Czech glass, with 
its age-old tradition of refinement and beauty, remains unmatched. 
Our trademarks Moser, tobmayer, and Bohemia lead the world, while 
Harrachov cut glass, Borocrystsl products from Bor, and crystal 
chandeliers from Kamenicky aenov are no less valued. 

In the pict'urc gallery at the Ik>uvre, in the Moscow theater, 
in the Ball of Columns and the Winter Palace, in Ia Scale in Milan, 
in the Brussels Itoeatre de la Bourse, in the Sydney Opera, in the 
palace of the Ai'shan king in Kabul, In Hayderabad, in Mhnila, in 
the CongTiji' >0 Intemacional in Quito in Bcuador, and in many other 
important buildings Czechoslovak chandeliers shine out with unique 
beauty. IThe chandelier whichdscoratea the Sydney Opera is 5* TO 
meters In diaaotsr, T meters hliE^^, has ao8 li|^, and 10,000 pen- 
dants; it weighs i ,500 kilograms* It was shipped in 72 cartons. 

!Ph t j^nlla ehandeller is still heavier, f&s* national enterprise 
Xzistry in KeMsieky Senov is sueeiMfully oontiaulng its glorious 
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tradition* Aiaong its recent exports we may mention l4o chandeliers 
sent to the Moscow Gastronom* Hhe smallest of these is 160 cen* 
tlmeters hi^ and weighs 16 g kilograms^ while the largest is 46o 
centimeters hi^ and weighs 360 kilogram. A chandelier has been 
sent to the iB^crial Palace in Addis Ababa; it has I60 lights and 
weighs over 300 kilograms. A decorative chandelier was made for 
the ruler of Saudi Arabia, the design of which used a modem com- 
bination of metal and glass. 

¥e also si:pply table glass for rulers, diplomats, and other 
outstanding persons. 

In addition to these exclusive and individually designed 
products, in which an important position is occupied by cut and 
etched vases of outstanding artistry, we also export a variety of 
useful and decorative glass. Numerous smaller glassworks which are 
leas well known to the public than the Harrachov and Podebrady 
glassworks have a good reputation abroad and have customers through- 
out the world, ®iis is true particularly of the glassworks in 
Annin near Susice, Nizbor near Beroun, and Katarinska Hut near 
Banska Bystrica, all of %diich export very valuable cut glass. Se- 
ries-produced pressed glass is exported by the Moravia glassworks 
in Rosice u Bma, the Xnwald glassworks in Horska Bystriee u Tep- 
lic, and a miniber of o'Uier plants. We also export siniple packing 
glass, particularly bottles, and flat glass, including mirror glass. 

A Czechoslovak specialty, valued throughout the world. Is 
Zelazny Brod figurines, now produced from "metallurgleal*' glassi 
another specialty is costume Revelry and glass buttons, ^e for*** 
elgn-trade enterprise Jeblae^, in ^ablonee nsd Sism, which han«> 
dies exports of glass and metal costume Jewelryi pearla, buttons, 
and various decorations, la in active contact witdi 90 countries 
throughout the mrld and notes increeaing denuad year by year. 
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If tihere was uncertainty for a concerning the future 

of this typical Czechoslovak export industry, this uncertainty is 
now a thing of the past, and pjsoduction based on export success is 
being modernized by investments in machinery and by reactivating 
idle factories ♦ Important plant investments are being prepared 
for the second Five-Year Plan in Bor and Kamenicky Senov. 

Closely related to the production of costume jewelry is the 
output of Christmas decorations; this is not, however, concentra- 
ted in jablonec and Zelezny Brod but reaches as far as Dvur ICralove. 
Glass Christmas decorations are manufactured even in Moravia and 
around Bratislava* The national enterprises share in this with 
the production cooperatives. The scope of Christmas -decoration ex- 
ports is astonishing. Dozens of carloads of these small and deli- 
cate goods are sent to Prance, Holland, Italy, ai^ Switzerland and 
a nimiber of other coimtries in Burcpe and overseas. The spirit of 
Christmas is peace on earth toward men of good will. Our Christ- 
mas decorations go to all the world as a greeting from our people 
working in peace and for peace, to all pecple who wish to live in 
good will and friendship with us. 

Among exports of technical glass we should mention the suc- 
cessful ffig?ort of thermometers from the Technosklo Plant in Drzkov. 
In 1955 this plant produced 10,000 thermosmters in excess of the 
plan and sent them to Norway, Rumania, Bulgaria, China, and else- 
where. 

Cseohoslovak Cerealcs Widely ISsmta 

In the Czechoslovak ceranie Industry thcnre are several 
plants idiich are inaown threoi^aout world* This is true parties 
ulerly of the Rakovnice Plants iSiose Rako glased structural 

tile ess used for Ihe facing of a tunnel und«r the Btudson Riv«»r in 
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fe Hew York, for the luxxiry hotel Oooilaiad in Holland, the Ajaalien- 

I 

I had Baths in Vienna, Ford garages in Antwean?, and many other Im- 

I 

I portent huildings and installations throu^out the world* ‘Ehrou^ 

; the foreign-trade enterprise Czeehoslovak Ceramics the Rakovnice 

Ceramic Flants recently received an order for larso green facing 
tile for the facades of several great new huildings, including a 
hospital 5 in Cuba. 

Another leading plant ^ose traditions and whose continuing 
improvement of product contributes to our ’export success is the 
West-Bohemian Ceramic Plants in Homi Briaa near Plzen, renowned 
for its refractory material. ®ie products of these plants are 
sought in industrially mature countries like Prance and Switzerland 
just as they are in underdeveloped countries across the seas. We 
eJ^ort sanitary ceramics to 60 countries. The national enterprise 
Duchcov Ceramies plays a great part in this export since it has 
customers in I«dtin America, Africa, and the Hear and Middle Blast. 
Recently we have achieved, great success also in eaporting ceramic 
tubing by winning a public coi^etltion in several countries of the 
Hear Bast. T!he contract concerns several hundred kilometers of 
this tubing. Almost two-thirds of the asbestos -cement water-sup- 
ply and several^ pipe produced at the Beroun Stemite Plants is 
new exported, and demand is continually on the rise. 

In Mjl^naree near Hitra a factoi^ has been built to produce 
asbestos goods which are successfully ei^rted to India, Indonesia, 
Burma, and Pakistan. 

Throu^iout the world — in l^ope, Asia, the W8Af and Aus- 
tralia — the tradsmsu^ is hlf^tOy valuedi this trademark is 

used on small ceramic goods from the germio Plants in fOpllee, 

Qom of the Buchcov plants, m el^^mit executl^, taste, and 
origiiiaUty these i^rodmti are resdniaoeat of poroelaia fi^irines. 
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Exports of porcelaia vere t^orarlly reduced but certain 
stsps have beau taken recently which assure us that ve will be 
able to continue our former success in exporting Karlovy Vary por- 
celain, with its tradition of more than 250 years. ‘The factory of 
the national enterprise Starorolsky Porcelain in Dvory is working 
exclusively for export since the Brezova plant of t*iis enterprise 
(formerly Epias) was changed into a developmental factory as part 
of the program to iraprove exports. !I!he exports of another plant 
with a great tradition, the Thun Porcelain Factory with plants in 
Klasterec nad Ohri and Dalovice, are continually improving# A new 
set of fine decorative porcelain aroused such interest in Belgium 
that a carload shipment was ordered immediately from the sample# 

In addition to artistic and useful porcelain we expoi*t tech- 
nical porcelain as well. For example, about one-third of the prod- 
ucts of the national entearprise Blelcfcroporcelan, in Bohosudov near 
Teplice, is sent abroad, as is the product of the plants in MerkLin 
and Louny# The new porcelain plant in Cap near Nitra, which has 
been operating only a year, sends its products all over the world, 
particularly large Insulators for power engineering --to the So- 
viet l^on, China, the European people’s democracies, India, and 
several capitalist countries# 

Finally it may be mentioned that we export ceramic raw ma- 
terials and basic materials as well — kaolin, cement, and Slovak 
magnesite# 

Czechoslovak Textlls^ Also Renowned 

Csecboslovak materials with satin and ccarded effects have 
been hailed by Austrailiiui issi^orters as tha laost suocesaful coUeo- 
tlon of the 1955 season# A few days after were offered or- 


djm wexe reaeived for idiem exceeding «ie nlllltxi erowns# Their 
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success was equally great in Cuta, where they set the style. !I!he 
foreign-trade enterprise Centrotex receives orders from Cuba for 
hundreds of meters of material. 

Today the world textile nsarket is not interested in ordin- 
ary "dozen” goods, These can be made in all countries. Only spe- 
cial products or products with outstanding quality, patterns, and 
taste can be sold. For this reason this is the direction taken by 
expoarfcs of Czechoslovak textile products, and we are achieving suc- 
cess in this way. 

For example, our tickings have become so well liked In Can- 
ada for their excellent quality, strength, itapermeability, and fine 
appearance that customers ask for Czechoslovak goods exclusively. 
The situation is similar in shirtings and furniture coverings. 

Our frott^' goods are exported to 50 countries. 

The national enterprise Tlba, which is a combine including 

o 

textile printing plants, is one of the largest enteiprises of its 
kind in the world and continually increases its exports of a wide 
variety of printed fabrics, paiiiicularly through its constant in- 
novations. Hhe Textilana plant in Liberec also e^orts hand -prin- 
ted wool wrsg^s, shawls, scarves, tablecloths, and women’s suitings 
to all paarts of the world. 

Silon [nylon] material from the Atlas weaving ndils in Kra- 
liky have achieved success at all foreign fashion shows. For 1956 
this enterprise pi’^ared 100 new patterns and types of silon and 
artificial-silk fabrics. In the Brokat plant in ^;>’aarov they are 
producing luxury brocades which were ordered for the coronation of 
Queen ELlsabeth n« 

Cemsuaers around the world are wearing Cseehoslmk linen 
goods. Our linen tablecXotlis cm UMd in Montreal, Copenhagen, 
Bwrgm, and Capateim. Steaoiars plying the folga and Pon use 
and hed«>Iin«a produaed in our linen^^weaving niUa. 
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It is not very well known that handkerchiefs are among the 
textile products roost sought abroad. Tiie national enterprise Lina 
in Hradec Kraiove has handkerchief customers in Egypt. Kenya, Vene- 
zuela^ and Cuba, in Tangier, Uganda, Honduras, and Haiti. The Mos- 
tex factory in ffostek, a plant of exemplary quality, has customers 
in Australia, Canada, and the German Democratic Republic, The 
Mileta plant in Horice produces handkerchiefs almost exclusively 
for export. Particularly brigiitly colored scarves were prepared 
by this plant, as by the Atlas plants in Zabreh, for the Olyrapic 
games in Melbourne. 

An important item in textile exports is light readymade 
goods -- our checked flannel shirts, for exanple, are so well liked 
in Norway that 150,000 of them were sold there in 19!55* The sit- 
uation is similar in a nui^er of other countries where we have 
been able to adapt to the taste and requirements of customers. 

Our exports of underwear to Denmark increased 5-AOld in 1955 ‘ In 
Abyssinia our trademark - two lions, which denotes Czechoslovak 
flatwear -- is so well known that itaporters have stopped sewing in 
their own trademark. 

leading exporting textile plants iaclude the Ksrel H3\'licek 
Borovsky Pleas plants in Hevlickuv Brod. Thousands end tens of 
thousands of shipments are sent out from this plant ito all parts 
of the world, containing knitted "natelniky’’ • undershirts, under- 
pants, and "scan^pole” which are very much sought after in Haiti, 
Egypt, and Indonesia. One of the leading customers for socks pro- 
duced by the enterprise Tbtrasvlt in Svit pod Tatraai is Sweden 
which at the beginning of 195 ^ ordered 50,000 pairs, ®ie national 
entezpriae Elite in Vemadorf leads in the eaq^ort of women's stock- 
ings . Readymade goods from Proatejov, 5 deluding almost all types 
of dotMag, are exported to «itire wor3yd, principally to Latin 
America and the Hear and Far &i8t 
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IttterestiEg export specialties are "sis^lex” gloves, flan- 
ael trousers and, above all, ribbons and braid. The S. K, Neuoiann 
Plants in Kmov are the largest ribbon and braid eordbine in Europe. 
This plant produces 2,000 types of ribbon and braid which are pur*- 
chased in the most remote countries. The national enterprise Stuha 
[ribbon] in Pobrusks has also specialissed in so-called ''leontine“ 
goods in whose production metal fiber is used instead of textile 
fiber (one kilogram of copper produces 65,000 meters of metal fi- 
berO- These leontine ribbons and braid have become such a spe- 
cialty in international trade that we export them to all corners 
of the world. 

Demand, particularly in western Germany and Australia, for 
certain types of Czechoslovak lace is so great that production can 
scarcely keep up with it. 

The Plant of International Women *s Day --8 March, in Bra- 
tislava, produces thread and embroidery yam, exports of idiich have 
tripled since 19^7 . It would be erroneous to underestimate this 
product. We export it to 30 countries, some of them very far 
away — Ceylon, the Gold Coast, numerous South American countries, 
Kenya, Iraq, and Jordan. Sponit in Chribska has also achieved con- 
siderable success with exports of its thread and yam. 

The national enterprise Juta which produces rugs has custo- 
m's throughout the world. Czechoslovak rugs are w^ll liked even 
in the lands of the Oriental riig --in the Near East. 

Our hats are truly esQ^orted on a wrld scale. Tonak hata 
from Sovy Jicin and Valasske Mezirlci are worn in the Soviet Unlcn 
and Aaerica, in England, Sweden, Eew Zealand, Iceland, and Alge- 
ria. Czechoslovak factories produce aonbreros for Venezuela, fezes 
for South Africa, asid ghuricas for Xndie. Sereaty percent of all 
hat production is now sent abroad. 
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Even before Strakonice vas renowned for the production of 
motorcycles it was well known in the Orient for its fezes. The 
Strakonice Pezko still produces fezes but now turns out mainly ber- 
ets^ "radiovky”, and patterned caps in a wide variety as required 
for continually increasing exports. 

Shoes and gloves 

The foreign-trsde enterprise Centrotex e^qiorts not only tex- 
tile goods but also shoes and gloves. The Gottwsldov shoeware 
housSj, which sends ”Ce-Bo” Czech shoes to the entire worlds is a 
sort of gazeteer containing the names of dozens of European and 
overseas countries ^ all of them our customers. The largest custo- 
mers include countries in Asia and Africa. Shoes are e^^orted also 
from the plant in Trebic-Borovins and from the Plants of 29 August 
in Partizanske. 

Production of leather gloves, which was formerly scattered 
mainly throughout the frontier region, has now been focused in a 
new center -- Dobris. Only branch factories remain in Prague and 
Abertamy. In the 5 years of its existence the Dobris plant has won 
back a leading position on export markets for Czechoslovak leather 
gloves . 

Various E)gorta from the Wood Industry 

We export wood as raw material and seoifinished products, 
but principally in the fom of finished products -- furniture, mu- 
sical instruments, matches, various small wooden objects, etc. 

Tlie plant in aiarnovice exports high-quality veneers. Sore- 
cins in Banska Bystrica has achieved success with its staructural 
and furniture material SoordcoHt and Xsoplat. Hie national enter- 
prise Ura in Cesky ICrumlov esqporta moulding for picture frames to 
Jamaica and the Middle Bast 
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Caechoslovekis tiie yorU in exports of bentwood fur- 

niture, both in quality and quantity TO choirs are well-Uked 
in Madagascar and Malaya, on the Fi^i Islands, in Honing, the 
USSR, the people’s deiaocracies, and the USA. 

Our furniture industa?y retains & traditi<m of careful end 
tasteful execution and is at th© same time sjestering laodem sseth- 
ods of work on production lines end jaechsaising etid aatociating nu- 
taerou^ operations to adept itself to the dasaands of Esodem tech- 
nology. W Plants sent special folding dining chairs mid school 
beaches to Switzerland and office bookcases to the German Besaocratic 
R^ublic. Ho less successful in exports of specisl furniture are 
Jiton in Lisov, Sloboda in Gelants, the Vest Bohemiaia Furniture 
Plantb in Plzen, and the national enterprise Interior in Pragiie. 

Present exports of pisnog are six times as gjc*eat as before 
the war, the result primarily of the high quality of our products. 

If Czechoslovak pianos are chosen for radio and television studios 
in Some and Singapore, this is certainly the best evidence of the 
quality of their sound. In Austrslis and New Seslsisd Czechoslovak 
pianos are considered the best instruments . Exports of Czechoslo- 
vak pianos under the trade-oiarks Petrof , Foerster, Weinbach, Roes- 
sler, Scholze, and Dalibor bind Czechoslovakia to the entire world. 
Our organ factory in Kmov Is also one of world renown- Among its 
recent exports we may list the export of an cargan for ■Uae capital 
city of Icelar^, Re^avik- World-renowned also is the productioa 
of stringed instruiaants at the Creiaoaa Plant in I«by and of brass 
iisAtruaents by the netic^Sial enterprise A^tl in Kraallce.^ with 
sevcaral bracoh plants. 


Jazz bands and individual instruiasttta — saxophones, trom- 
bones, boms — trade-msrltad Aaati are eiqported to Canada, Mexico, 
the OBA, and VanesueXa, while instrusmts for wind bands are s«it 
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to the people’s democraGies in Europe and Asia and several African 
countries. Particular confiriastion of the quality of our wind in- 
struments comes from the victory which we have achieved in several 
public coa^etitions . 

Accordions are e3«o much sought after in the export trade 
and we have achieved great success with them on the world market. 

They are produced in the Plants of Jaroslav Jezek in Horovice with 
branch factories in Pisek and Xouny. In 1955 we exported 
12,000,000 crowns woath of them. 

A long tradition, almost 90 years old, stands behind our 
export of matches from the Solo plants in Susice. They are known 
throughout the world. A tale is told of a Czechoslovak cultural 
worker irtio brought^ back from a trip to Java a box of Indonesian 
matches as a curiosity; not till he arrived home did he realize 
that he had brought back Czechoslovak matches which had been expor- 
ted to Java and supplied with an export label. The Susico Solo 
plants are not, however, satisfied with the old tradition and with 
continuing the new tradition in match exports; they have also un- 
dertaken to produce wood-fiber sheets from their waste. These 
sheets are now exported to England, Prance, Greece, and other coun- 
tries . 

One of the most advantageous forms in which we export pro- 
cessed timber is paper, one of the most highly desired Czechoslo- 
vak products. A large number of countries with which ve trade 
make special reservations in their trade agreements that we will 
s®ad them various typos of paper in which they are interested. 

There la scarcely a country in the world to which we do not export 
paper. Sven countries which are typical exporters of paper, such 
as the Scandinaviaa countries, Austria, and Canada, isq^ort at leasi. 

- lOjh - 
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certain special types from us. We have been successful even on 
the remotest markets and recently, against great international com-- 
petition, have won several public contracts in Afghanistan, Pakis- 
tan, Iren, and Cyprus. 

The Olsany Paper Mills, UP Paper Mills, Harraanec Paper 
Mills, Slavosov Paper Mills, and the national enterprise Grafocel- 
pap in Ruzomberok export the majority of paper. Some <jf them pro- 
duce specially desired types. The Olsany Paper Mills, for exanple, 
are celebrated for the export of cigarette paper from their main 
plant and handmade paper from the plant in Velke Losiny, where the 
paper was produced for the Kralice Bible. Orafocelpap in Ruzom- 
berok exports 90 percent of its products, including seven main 
types of paper, particularly printing end writing paper. Amongst 
its customers are the Ethiopian cwoperor Haile Selassie, vi/riting 
paper for his personal use is sent out in special boxes with a dec- 
orative sticker which is printed in the Horth Bohetaian Printing 
Plants in Turnov, a factory which has proved itself in export pro- 
duction. 

The Vratim Paper Mills in Gesky Tesin have a century of ex- 
perience in the production of commercial books, notebooks, eod copy- 
books. They have continued their prewar export tradition by send- 
ing commercial books to Ethiopia 
Pragoexport? Exporter of Small Consumer Goods 

The export of timber and the products of the woodworking in- 
dustry and paper is handled by the foreign- trade enterprise li.igDa; 
certain wood products, however, are handled by the enterprise Prago- 
export, which exports small consumar gcx>dat pencils, stationery, 
scl«>ol supplies, brushwi, buttons, tailors* and ahoewakere* sup- 
plies, fancy aciiessories, artificial flowers, umbrellas, shaving 
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and Sfooking supplies, fishing and sporting tackle, and supplies, 
toys, hygienic and surgical rubber, and nutaerou© other products. 

Among the best -known goods exported by Pragoexport are prod- 
ucts of the national enterprise Kbh-i-noor, which has several 
branch enterprises in addition to its nsin plant in Vrsovice. 
Gripper snaps, zippers, straight pins, safety pins, hooks, and 
other tailoring supplies are exported to the entire world. 

Koh-i-noor in Decin exports pocket flashlights to Norway and 
Finland. 

Shoemakers' tacks, “Moravia” brard, are exported in freight- 
car- lots to various countries as one of Czechoslovakia's export 
specialties . 

!rhe output of buttons at Butonie in Roudnice is intended 
primarily for export. Twice a year through Pragoes^ort this enter- 
prise sends its foreign customers its collection containing 1,500 
types of buttons. 

One of the most active enterprises working for Pragoexport 
is Igla in Ceske Budejovice; this ent^rise produces needles for 
household, industrial, and medical use, and fishing hooks, which 
have become a very desirable export item. It^s sister plant in 
Valasske Klobouky eaq^orts sewing-machine needles. 

Among fishing supplies we alflD export reels and artificial 
feather flies. Among sporting goods we export principally hockey 
sticks — to countries in ^ich this sport is native — and frames 
for tennis ractuets. It is interesting that a country like Sweden, 
in which winter sports are so widespread, buys aktsut^M from us — 
from Kovopol in Police and Metuji. Another indication of the hi^ 
quality of our sporting goods is the fact that balls of Cseohoalo- 
vak manufacture ware chosen for ^^he European ehaapionship games in 
women^s basketball. 
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Among smoking supplies we export triar pipe®; tobacco con- 
tainers > (the demand for these is constantly on the rise so that 
production must be Increased), cigarette holders, etc. 

Czechoslovak shaving brashes are used principally in South 
America and in the Near East and India . They are exported from the 
plants in PeUfciriraov together with other brush products, of which 
the greatest exporter is the Or lice Brush Factories in Cervens Voda. 

Women throughout the world like artificial flowers which are 
produced for them by Czechoslovak women ir, the Centroflor plants 
in Polni Poustevna. These perfect typical export products decor- 
ate women in Uruguay and Venezuela, in Jamaica and Canada, and they 
decorate apartD&ents in Iceland, Lebanon, and Syria. We export tens 
of millions of them each year. 

Women also delight in various leather accessories and hand- 
bags which are successfully shown at various foreign fashion shows. 
Therefore exports of these products from Paludzka near Litpovsky 
Mikulas and the national enterprise Gala are constantly on the 
rise. Czechoslovak bags, briefcases, leather travel and hunting 
Supplies and wallets -- all find a permanent market in Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and other countries of Europe and overseas. The 
national enterprise Razeto in Prerov is one of the largest plants 
of its type in the world. In serial assembly- line production this 
plant turns out suitcases, principally for export throughout the 
world. It is interesting to note that in souse countries of Africa 
end on the Pacific Islands Czechoslovak suitcases are alasoet the 
only property of the natives, carry tdieir few possessions in 
them. 


Czechoslovak exports of toys inolude wooden, Mtal, rubber, 
and textile toys . The largest plwat in the cosmtry devoted primar- 
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iiy to export production of vooden toys is the national enterprise 
Tofa in Albrechtice^ which also exports wooden Mohaiifiaedan beads. 
Metal mechanical toys are exported from a number of factories in- 
cluding Kbh-i-noor in Vrsovice and the Slovak ^nts in Gelnica and 
Pohorela. An exporter of rubber toys is Oder Optimitka, while 
stuffed animals are produced for export and domestic use by the 
Hamiro plants in Roiqrcany. 

Next to gripper snaps the most popular items in Pragoexport ' s 
repertoire are pencils from the Kbh-i-noor pencil plants in Ceske 
Budejovice^ used in 76 countries. Children and adults know them 
in Patagonia;, in the most reBX)te countries of Africa^ and in Indo- 
nesia. We now produce three times as many pencils as we did before 
the war and 70 percent of them are exported in 2,000 varieties. 

We also export pens (straigiit pens and fountain pens) as well as 
various school supplies -- rulers, pen holders, inlcwells, T-squares, 
protractors, and coa^asses -- produced by Logarex in Kardasove Re- 
cice, whence they are sent to Lebanon, Holland, Finland, England, 
Norway, and Venezuela. 

Cottage production in the poorer regions of the Bohemia n- 
Moravian Upland has for decades produced export objects of mother- 
of-pearl -- buttons, decorative articles, and Jewelry. Today this 
production has been organized on a new basis and exports are con- 
stantly on the rise. Similarly the plant in Chrast, which uses lo- 
cal cottage industry, produces wigs not only for the use of Czecho- 
slovak motion pictures and theaters but also for export to the 
people *s democracies and the capitalist countries. 

?articipatloa of Local Industry and Co^eratives in Gsechoalovak 
Sxporta 

The goods handled by Pragoexport include, in Edition to 
products of the national entexprlam^ materials turned out by the 
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local-economy plant© -- okres industrial combines and production 
cooperatives* I^oal- industry plants and production cooperatives 
of course supply export goods and important parts of e3q?ort goods 
to other foreign- trade enterprises and for this reason their con- 
tribution to Czechoslovak exports must be particularly apprecia- 
ted. No contribution to our exports can be underestimated, and 
th^e small plants can provide new and unexploited sources for ex- 
port. 

Local-industry enterprises and production cooperatives un- 
derstandably make a greater contribution bo exports in those fields 
whose products contain a great deal of manual -artisan or artistic - 
industrial labor, ©lis includes a variety of objects made of va- 
rious materials} garnet jewelry, buttons, glass Christmas decora- 
tions, electric hotplates, reproduction machinery, phonographic in- 
struments, children’s bicycles, umbrellas, razors, combs, automo- 
bile fittings, various office supplies, basketry, reed and bast 
products, toys, special watchmakers* products, and many other 
small goods . 

A special Czechoslovak product for which there is demand 
throughout the world is woven reed goods whose previously scat- 
tered production with a century-old tradition had been organized 
by the industrial combine in Bakov nad .Tizerou. Baskets, trays, 
end tiles similar to those made in Bakov are manufactured by the 
okres industrial combine in Morkovlce, where wicker boxes and 
other JJiBSketware are produced on the basis of cottage industry. 
Recently they have begun making them of polyvinyl chloride* About 
So, 000 bo^a are made here annually, a large proportion of idilch 
are sent to Canada, England, Auatralia, Sweden, Egypt, Iceland, 

Hew ZeaXand, and the WSSL*> 
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Similsr popular creativeaess is the foundation of export 
production in other local-industry plants. Ihe workers at the com- 
munal enterprise in Vii^erk produce a variety of decorative arti- 
cles of hone, while the lathe workers in the industrial combine in 
Treat have exported chess men even to the 01y«|pic games in Helsinki. 
The local economy enterprise in Bila Tremesna exports glass Christ- 
mas decorations to 20 countries. At the Keralit Plant in Utomysl 
they produce white and red popular ceramics. Other e:^ort arti- 
cles are the artificial flowers produced by the okres industrial 
combine in Jicin and jewelry from Kovosluzba in Trencin. 

The glassworks in Skrdlovice, an enterprise of the Krej Na- 
tional Committee in Jihlava, an exclusive export enterprise, is not 
only the only plant of its type la Czechoslovakia but, save for 
the Swedish firm Oleforx, is the only one in the world. This plant 
turns out decorative "metallurgical” glass, each piece of which is 
a unique work of art. There is no country which does not show in- 
terest in these products. Among the largest customers are Indie 
and Egypt, which have a special sense for the truly remarkable 
beauty of this luxurious glass. 

In addition to artistic -industrial products, local indus- 
try working for escort also produces other products of a purely 
practical nature. For exanple, the stone workshops of the admin- 
istration of water flow in Hradec Kralove uses Hradec Kralove sand- 
stone to produce grinding cylinders for synthetic precious atones, 
and sends them to the Soviet Union. The okres industrial coBa}ine 
in Horovice uses stone from its cum quarry to produce discs for 
fine grinding of enamel and soft metal, vhioh it e^q^orta ia large 
quantities to other Syurc^an countries. The brickyard in Puliee 
near Oobruaka 9xportB special bricks sod drainage ti^e. The local 
industrial coajbiae in Tajprty ^qports auidliary rolUng-adlll |it- 
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tiiigB for boiler tubiag, required equipment for export orders for 
refrigeration machinery and various boilers. We previously impor- 
ted this product ourselves The Metalworking Enterprise of the 
City of Prague is producing patented fireboxes which are being ex- 
ported to Iran and Mexico. 

The Olomouc Industrial Enterprise is exporting equipment 
for fishing, ■^ile the okres combine in SuEperk is exporting wood- 
en boxes primarily to Holland, flexible tubing to China and Bulga- 
ria, and vapor saturators to Poland. The okres combine in Rakov- 
nik is exporting infants* bootees. 

Similarly the Prerov Industrial Combine and the okres in- 
dustrial combines in Litomysl and Svitavy export part of their 
products. For exanple, interest has been shown abroad in water- 
harvesting cooJbines from Litomysl. The Wood Enterprise of the City 
of Brno produces toys of the plastic durolin, which are much sought 
after in England, France, Turkey, and which are exported to 
South Aaierica as well. 

Almost every kraj contains local -industry enterprises which 
contribute directly or indirectly to our exports. The same is 
true of the production cooperatives. In 9>000 product ion -cooper- 
ative operations, in which more than 100,000 workers are employed, 
more and more goods are being produced for export, \dille some co- 
operatives can be considered exclusively export enterprises. - 

This is true, for instance, of the cooperative Majak which 
unites several hundred permanent and cottage producers of costume 
jewelry. The production cooperatives in Doubravice and Zdobin near 
Dvur Kralove also work primarily on export orders for glass Chtlst- 
mas decorations. The stone-polishers* cooperative Precious la in 
TUmov, as Is the cooperative Qranat, which produces cornet jewel- 
£7 in which there Is even greats interest abroad than in Oseeho- 
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Slovakia so that about 90 percent of the product is exported. 

They have also undertaken polishing marcasite, for which there is 
some demand in Australia. Also Soluna, the gold cooperative, has 
sold its liandmade Jewelry on the foreign taarket. 

Another export plant is the Bratislava cooperative Detex 
which through Pragoexport sells umbrellas by the thousands to Aus- 
tralia, Africa, South America, and Indie. Its exports did not be- 
gin until 19 5 ^ ^ and it is now an important factor in the total ex- 
port market i this should be an inspiration to other cooperatives 
as well. 

Other esporting cooperatives produce automotive fittings. 

An example is Drukov in Brno, which produces ignition contacts. 

The greatest success in has recently been achieved by the 

"Perfektor” electromagnetic switching instrument produced by this 
cooperative. The West Bohemian C 3 ooperatlve ZAD has made its mark 
with its ZAD pipe tap. Some types of radiators produced by the 
Production Cooperative of the Auxiliary Automotive Industry in 
Prague are also exported. 

The Metal Cooperative in Sedlcany may take pride in the fact 
that it exports about 6 ,CXX), 0 CX) hlgh-q.uality razor blades each 
year to a large number of countries, principally overseas. Its 
export goods include also replacements for meet cutters. 

The Blatna Cooperative Drevona has aroused interest abroad 
in some of its musical instruments, particularly electric basses 
and guitars. The cooperative special in Rovensko pod Troskaml is 
again exporting pipes made of cherry wood which are used primarily 
in the Ihiion of South Africa in the vine industry. 


The co<^eratiwe ESA In Prague has recently €uq;»orted 250 vac- 
uum cleaners to Finland and 1,000 to the Oerasn Democratic B^bUc . 
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In precision mechanics the cooperative jDruopta has been particular- 
ly outstanding and hae for several years been exporting its Pionyr 
cameras. In 1955 orders totaled 80^000 fcr Finland, Poland, 

China, and the South American republics. 

Ihere has been some interest shown in stopwatches produced 
by the Electron Cooperative in Polna and in exposition watches pro- 
duced by the members of the watchmaking cooperative in Mala Sksla, 
Liberec . 

The Popular Cooperative Igra in Prague exports mechanical 
toys and parts, primarily to Finland. A similar exporter of toys, 
of a collection of charming animals, is the Prague cooperative 
Duva. In its Ziakov plant this cooperative produces gifts of 
Plexiglas to be used for advertisement purposes by tie foreign-trade 
enterprises and the Czechoslovak Chamber of Commerce. They are 
very cleverly designed. For exan^ile, a cigarette case in the form 
of 8 barrel, advertising Plzen Prazdroj, has a music box which 
plays yejvoda’s popular polka whose English refrain is "Roll out 
the barrel!” 

Among rural toymaking cooperatives Jas in Straz nad Nezar- 
kou has made a great contribution to exports and has a number of 
foreign customers . 

Five thousand fountain pens were produced in 1955 for export 
by the cooperative Penco in Pardubice. Svedrup in Gottvaldov sup“ 
plies winter caps and plaited shoes to Iceland. One of the oldest 
furniture-making cooperatives. Universal in Pr^stejov, participates 
in exports of furniture to equip the cabins on Soviet ships. The 
upholstery cooperative, Kvalita, in Hradec Kralove, has sold a large 
order for couches to the Qeman Deaooratic R^ublic, and it has 
custosmrs in Indonesia and Saudi Arabia. 
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The Vamberk Lace Mill is one of the cooperatives exporting 

lace. 

Popular ceramics are also an export item. The people *s co- 
operative Keramo in Kostelec nad Cernymi lesy produces and exports 

Cernokostelec ceramics, and similar interest is shown abroad in the 

o 

remarkable popular roa^jolica from Modra near Bratislava. Small 
plants in Jihlavs KraJ also produce various decorative objects, in 
which thejre is interest abroad. For example, in Obratim, near Pa- 
cov, various rare woods are used to produce beer steins, which are 
an export item in much demand. 

A great many products are made by the cooperatives and the 
local- industry plants. Many of them have found their way abroad, 
but many still wait for the proper initiative to get them into ex- 
port trade. The discovery of these reserves to supplement export 
resources is a job worthy of increased attention. 

Millions of Czechoslovak Books and Phonograph Records Gto Abroad 

In the field of cultural goods books, sheet music, pho- 
nograph. records --we have built up a very interesting branch of 
exports, under the care of the foreign-trade enterprise Artie. 

Being one of the largest Czechoslovak publishing houses, 
Artia publishes books by Czech and Slovak authors in foreign- lan- 
guage translations to be sent to foreign readers throughout the 
world. Printings of these books run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and include novels, children’s literature, travel r^orts, 
scientific end technical literature, and beautifully prepared gra- 
phic publications on Czechoslovak art and historical monuaents, 
popular art, and the beauties of Czechoslovakia. Among the most 
widely soui^t books are Pliekd^ls vozk on Prague and Slovakia, and 
of course the popular travel account by Haneelka and Zikound. The 

-nf- 
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book about Mis kulicek, vith Trnka illustrations, has been trans- 
lated into several languages. In the 5 years of its existence Ar- 
tie has published 500 books in Ik languages and 5 laillion copies. 

The 1956 plan envisions 120 more titles in a total of I .5 million 
copies. 

An in^ortant place in Artie *s activity is occupied by sheet 
music, since there is increasing interest throughout the world in 
Czechoslovak music, particularly Smetana and Dvorak. Artie also 
exported around one million phonographs records in 1955- Greatest 
interest in them is shown in the Soviet Union, the people’s deioo- 
cracies, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Australia, South America, and 
among Czechs and Slovaks in the USA. We also export phonographs, 
which are produced in Vrable and Litovel in Slovakia, and are sent 
to the European people’s democracies and several lands ovesrseas. 

Artie also exports postage staii 5 )s, jewelry, picture post- 
cards, and paper toys; photographic picture postcards, for instance, 
have been manufactured in the Orbis plant in Sadske for export to 
Malta and Iceland. Three-dimensional toys include childresfe pop- 
up books, which are assembled so cleverly that when the book is 
opened the picture stands up. Representations include Christmas 
scenes, grandfather Frost, forests, a circus and a farm. Children 
play with them on Mauritius, Trinidad, and Ceylon. We have sent 
100,000 nativity creches to the USA. In 1956 Artia will export 
about one million of these toys, and we could sell twice as many 
of them if we could manufecture them. At the request of Mohsome- 
dan customers we have printed 100,000 copies of a new three-dimen- 
sional picture of '’Mohammed’s Tomb in Sfeecs”, idileh are being sent 
to Egypt, Syria, Pakistan, Jordan, and Oassblanon as souvenirs. 

Among Cseohoslovak f llsui *&Le Ssperor’s Bak^r has the 

foreign aueoess; it has been sold to 20 countries. 4 
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By ©xporting cultural objects we not only eem foreign ex- 
change but at the same time we perform a valuable service for the 
cultural rapprochement of nations, and thus for the peaceful co- 
existence of all nations . 

Export Success in the Chemical Industry 

It is characteristic of the presant position of the chemi- 
cal industry that we are exporting products in which we were re- 
cently partly or con^letely dependent on imports. This is true, 
for example, of textile dyes and auxiliary preparations. Some 
Czechoslovak tar dyes are now superior to those sold on the world 
market by other countries. We are also continually expanding the 
range of dyes produced- This is true not only of textile dyes, but 
of paints and lacquers too, which are produced in Usti, Rybitvi, 
and other plants and sent to the Soviet Union and the people’s dem- 
ocracies, to western Europe, Scandinavia, and overseas. Sweden ap- 
proves of our chrome black and ultrszols. Brazil is increasing its 
imports of titanium white, which is produced in the Hrusov Chemical 
Plants. The largest customer for white paints from the Pukla 
plant in Ostrava is China. 

The Sduard Urx Plants, in Ostrava, have for the first time 
begun producing carbon black from tar oils and coke-oven gas. Be- 
fore the war the United States had almost a monopoly of world sales 
of this product, which is used particularly in the rubber industry. 
Now we supply carbon black not only to China, Finland, and Turkey, 
but even to the USA! Products from the Bduard Urx Plants are sent 
to a total of 19 countries. 

We have also made great progaress in drug production. We now 
ej^ort them (from Chenofama in Usti, Slovekofaraa in Hlchovec, and 
other plants) to countrias in the daBK>or8tlc caap and to ai oapi- 
taliat oountriea. For exaople, 60 percent of all our aulfonaaide 
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production is exported. Exports of phermaceuticel products make 
it possible for us to purchase abroad various special drugs vhich 
we do not produce ourselves. It is worth noting that Dental, in 
Jicin, which turns out 800 types of artificial teeth, exports to 
Brazil, Indonesia, end ^Turkey. 

Another product which we export today but formerly iii^orted 
is incandescent mantles for gas or pressure kerosene and alcohol 
lai^is . 

The young plastics industry still has much ground to cover. 
Jlevertheless the Ostravit plants export pressing powders to 2? coun- 
tries. Another interesting export product from this industry is 
raincoats made of polyvinyl chloride from the national enterprise 
Fatra in Hapa^edle. 

Czechoslovak photographic papers are recognized as the best 
in Switzerland, where they meet seveie competition . 

The Stalin Works in Zaluzi, near Most, have begun exporting 
chemical products. They have consumers in the USA, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, east and west Oenasny, and England for their special prod- 
ucts . 

Along with new branches of the industry we are not forget- 
ting our traditional chemical production. For example, the plants 
in Michle export decorative candles, a Czechoslovak specialty, to 
the remotest countries — even to the Pacific Ocean.. 

Rubber goods were also exported from Czechoslovakia before 
the war, but today we have considerably expanded the variety of 
such goods exported and have found new customers. Tires from the 
new plant celled the Rubber Factory of 1 May, in Puchov, ere used 
in almost the whole world. 
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Sugar, Malt, Hops 

Among the food products which we export the most important 
is sugar. Before the war sugar represented 10 percent of our total 
exports in certain years, and still is our ’’white gold”, even if 
its share in total exports is not so great. Because of its great 
sweetness and the fact that it suits consumers Czechoslovak sugar 
is sought after in a wide variety of countries in Europe and over- 
seas. Several sugar factories contribute to sugar exports -- fac- 
tories in Nemcice, Dobrovice, Skrivany, Modreny, Usti nad Labem, 
and Melnik -- totaling about 15 sugar factories end refineries, 
some of which have decades of export experience. 

If sugar is our white gold, hops are our green gold. Zatec 
hops are still considered the best in the world, although other 
Czechoslovak hops also have a very good reputation. The care^which 
the hops are marked and packed contributes to their reception 
abroad. Because of the great amount of foreign exchange which hops 
yield us maximum attention should be devoted to their cuitivatiqj^n 
and harvesting, as well as help from brigades . 

Ko less sought after throughout the world then Czechoslovak 
sugar and ho^ is our malt, which is exported from several malt- 
houses --in Olomouc, Prostejov, Ivanovice, Prague, and Tmave. 
Other countries grow barley, of course, ar^ malt it, but Czecho- 
slovak malt, particularly that from Hana, remains unequaled because 
of the quality of our barley, the care devoted to malting, and the 
enormous experience we have in its manufacture. For these reasons 
our malt Is truly a product of world renown. It ia mxQh desired 
in the people’s democracies and in capitalist countries, in the 
USSE as in the USA^ in Sweden and Africa, in Switseriand and in a 

nuiS>er of Latin Aaerioan republics. We ere the world's gr^test 

f 

I aalt exporter and, despite the fact thatie eaq^ort more malt than 

I 
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before tlxe war, we are unable to meet all deMnand on the world mar- 
ket. Therefore in the next Five-Year Plan we shall increase the 
capacity of the malthouses and prcdudion and exportation of malt 
will rise further. 

The export success of our beer is based on the excellent 
qualities of Czechoslovak hops and malt. Nowadays Plzen Prazdroj 
(Urquell) alone does not have to sing the praises of Czechoslovak 
beer around the world. It is exported to 67 countries, and finds 
ever new customers; but in addition Crystal beer from Ceske Bude- 
jovice and beer from the Sraichov brewery are finding a good recep- 
tion abroad. In one imDnth the Budejovice plant exports 6,000 hec- 
toliters of beer, while Smichov sends out 7,000 bottles a day of 
12 -percent beer, mainly to Hungary and the German Democratic Re- 
public . 

Other Foods and Beverages 

Our distilled liquors are appreciated abroad. The reputa- 
tion of our specialty -- Vizovice slivovice -- has reached Austra- 
lia. Whiskey from Krasny Brezen, griotte [cherry brandyt] from 
Prostejov, trademarked liquors from Mochov, "’Becherovka” from Kar- 
lo>^ Vary, are favorites in many countries , even far overseas The 
greatest export success in this field, however, has been gained by 
the liquors, particularly the fruit cordials, exported in luxur- 
ious containers from the Kord plant, Seat Bohemian Distilleries, 
in Hradec Kralove. 

Chocolate figurines iij^nd -painted containers, the way they 
know how to adapt them to the taste of foreign custoo^rs at Zora 
in Oloaouc, Sfinx In VsetuXy, and Marys In Rohatee, find customers 
in more than ^ countries, including Paraguay, Venesuele, Hew Zeel- 
and, the Dominican Republic, Curacao, Lebanon, Qilna, and the Ba- 


hamas. Bxclusive chocolate candies are exported principally to wee- 
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tern Sarope by Lidke, in Kutna Horn, but lasay other candy factor- 
ies ha^sre their own ^export specialities. V^ile Arabs like our ’nes- 
politanky'* losnufectared in the Prague CaocDiate Factories in Mod- 
rsay^ the Icelanders ere fond of ’'Biignonky'% trade-aaarked Fiedor^ 
Meteor j and Melergos- ’’Deli** carscaels from Lovosice are well liked 
in the Geiraian DeuKscratic Hepublic^ and Velim Christmas collections 
ere the favorite in France. The Stolwerck plants in Bratislava 
export mainly fruit candies- Karlovy Vary wafers are liked in Can- 
ada^ and the Prague Baked -Goods Plants send crackers to diins. It 
is particularly remarkable that our candies are sought after in 
countries which have their own well -developed industry, such as 
the USA and Switaerland. 

Dried chicory is one of the traditional Csechoslovak ex- 
ports- Today synthetic coffee is also exported. Exports in 1955 
reached 36O carloads, and in I956 they are expected to rise further- 

During the Five-Year Plan we built up a new branch of the 
food industry — the dairy-products industry --in seven modem 
combines. Today we are exporting the products of this Industry 
to 25 European, Asiatic, and Latin American countries. And Slo- 
vakia is exporting sheep *8 -milk cheese to Austria. 

The good foreign reputation of Plaen beer, Haaa malt, and 
Zatec hops, not to mention Zaojmo pickles, is shared also by Prague 
ham and Csechoelovek smoked meats In geneial« Shipments to Mos- 
cow and Berlin, Belgrade, and Mew York by Meat Industry, Zvonaike, 
in Vinohredy, maintain the world renown of Prague smoked products. 
Our meat industry does not, however, limit its exports only to tra- 
ditional ham, but also uses modem canning techniques to sake cua- . 
tomers abroad acquainted with other sacked epeoielties. The good 
ree^tion of our sacked aeets ebroed is shown olesrly by their suo-^ 
eees at the Moscow mchibition entitled teem of Feeble's Demo- 
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era tic Csechoslovakia", in 1955* 'Bie Czech restaurant there 
served ByOOO frankfiirters and 6^000 bacon saaiiples daily;* and the 
Soviet Ministry of the Food Industry decided to introduce and ex- 
pand the production of seioked meats according to Czechoslovak reci- 
pes and include than in the basic variety of smoked products. 

Potatoes, so often overlooked, are another successful ex- 
port item. We export eating potatoes to countries which do not 
produce them and high-quality varieties as seed. Consumers are in 
Prance, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, and Fgypt. The main produ- 
cing and exporting regions are the Bohemian-Moravian Ufplood region 
and southern Bohemia, but the Cesky Brod, Prestice (Plzen), and 
other regions also produce them. A total of more than 50 purcha- 
sing enterprises participate in purchasing potatoes and other crops. 

We also export processed potatoes, in the form of starch. 

The starch mills in Pohledske Dvoraky near Havlickuv Brod, for in- 
stance, export hundreds of carloads annually of the well-known 
preparations Solamyl and Malzene to Finland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, and many other lands. 

Fruit and vegetables are exported both fresh (such as cher- 
ries and cauliflower) and canned. The longest tradition in exports 
of canned vegetables is held by pickles. Iheir cultivation and 
processing is not limited to Znojoo, however; Slovacko Fruta in 
Bzenec end the plants at Malacky and Mitra in Slovakia elsoparti- 
cipete. Pickles are ea^rted to a number of countries in jSurope, 
and to Australia. 

In addition to canned ve^tables and tomato puree ve have 
recently develq^ed eiq^rts of a variety of canned fruit, compotes, 
j«BS, syn^, and mamaladee. They are i^oduced in a lar^ aua- 
b«r of FTuta plants in Bohemia end Morevle, while Slovakia has some 
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of the Isrge&t canoing pleats at the sugar factories in SiadOfiovi- 
cov sod Nitre* Cannedt fruit is sent in carload lots to oiany coun- 
tries in Europe — east and west Germany, Qaglend, Scandinavia, 
Finland and are appreciated also in IcelstHl end Australia. 

Exports of fruit at^d vegetables are simplified by refriger- 
ation technology. The freezing plaixts in Litoaerice freeze a 
wide variety of fruit and vegetables so that domestic and foreign 
markets may be supplied with fresh food out of season. Freezer 
frei^t cars and tarucks are as^ for exporting these products. 

The advantages of Czechoslovak frozen pluias, pears, apples, apri- 
cots, and various vegetables are appreciate in Italy, Holland, 
atfe ^isei^ere. 

A source of forei^ exchange which cannot be overlooked 
exists also in the fruits of our forests. In the forests of south- 
ern Bohemia, Sumava, and Slt^vakla brigades, which also include 
youth, collect blueberries and mushrooms. Hundreds of tons of 
these are exported fresh by the niost rapid means of communication, 
and arrive at their destination one day after picking, vie also 
export them processed. Chsntarelle mushrooms, for instance, are 
"silaged’^ i e., tdiey ere covered with brine end then sent in bar- 
rels to Switzerland. Great interest has been expressed abroad in 
dried mushrooms; their consumers include New Zealand. For one 
kilogram of dried mushrooms we receive foreign exchange sufficient 
to purchase 3.5 kilograms of butter. It is worth mentioning that 
there is interest abroad in ^6tgky^\ In 1955 we es^rted about I 8 
carloads of them to western Germany, ^llsnd, Sweden, and Switzer- 
laoi, where they are used to prepare tea, Jam additives, and sonps. 
The maXtii of fon^ts, whieh we cm turn into foreign eacehange, 
ineXudes the seeds of forest trees, imich we export to Austria, 
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the Qensan Bessocratic Republic ^ Deruaark, and. elsevhez'e^ 

One kilogram of larch seed® on foreign markets is worth Ik kilo- 
grams of lard> We also ej^art Christmas trees to Hungary. 

Finally we export game -- hare, pheasant, and partridge. 
They are sought after abroad for establishing end freshening stociss. 
Each year about 30,Q(X) live partridges and 12,500 pheasants leave 
Gsechoslovakia , On the international market the price of one 
partridge equals about 12 kilograms of pork, while a hare is worth 
25 kilograms of meet. Thus this export is very advantageous for 
us. We also successfully export furs from the fur-anitaal farms 
which operate independently or as part of certain forest farms. 

In addition to forest products nature also gives us medi- 
cinal plants as another source of foreign exchange. In Slovakia, 
where 330 schools have been recruited to collect them, about 100 
types of plants are collected for which good markets are found in 
France, Belgiiua, east and west Oermsny, Austria, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, and the USA. Among the mineral waters which our therapeu- 
tic springs provide us the favorite abroad — not only in Europe 
but in Egypt, for example - is that from the Kysibl Mattonl spring. 
Karlovy Vary mineral water (from the Mill spring) is also expor- 
ted. A more common form of export than water in glass bottles, 
however, is export in Idie form of salt obtained by evaporating the 
spring water. Eig^ity percent of the salt produced from the PCar- 
lowy Vary springs is ejq^orted to the USSR, India, Iran, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Holland. Similarly Plestaoy exports its medlelnsl oud 
to Belgium, Germany, and AustraUs. 

The dasand for Cseoboslofvsk feathers in Europe end Ameriea 
is more than we can supply. Zatereat «tt«ids to various feetdier 
produets — decorations for women*# hats, artificial insects for 
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ituhermtn, end Christmas trees made of feathers > which are mmh 
liked in South Amrlcn. 

AS regards agricultural products we are eoatinuitig to export 
higli-quality seed, althou^ we are far froia utilizing all oppo3:^u-* 
nities. We ©re ©Iso oegitxning to develop ecKports of pedigreed cat- 
tle; for example; we sent Valasske raras from the Bystrans farm, of 
the Bpisska Hove Ves state farm, to Poland in order to regenerate 
Polish cosrse-wooled sheep. 
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twgttw BFF0R3B Si 

The coatinaally rising volume of foreign trede and the suc- 
cess of Czechoslovak products oti new markets are convincing proof 
of the generally s<x»d work of tiie factories which have been able 
to provide sufficient material for export, and of our foreign-trade 
enterprises which have organised exports. This success thorou^ly 
shatters all the slanders which have been uttered by enemy props- 
gaiido concerning our production- The perfection arKi beauty of our 
products is evidence that they could be created only by people liv- 
ing and working freely. In this connection our exports are an ef- 
fective raeans of telling the entire worM the truth about life in 
Czechoslovakia . 

Overall success does not, however, permit us to overlook 
certain shortcomings and errors of chlch we are still guilty. 

There is no doubt that our eccmoa^sr, progressing relentlessly 
toward socialism, is on the “sdiole superior to a chaotic capitalist 
econofoy. This does not mean, however, that we do not meet on cepi- 
talist markets competitors who can offer better delivery deadlines, 
prices, selection, or quality of goods. We anjuBt learn from these 
instances, draw from them necessary conclusions, and direct maxi- 
mm effort tcxward eliminating shortcomings wherever we remain behind. 

This is the r^son we must se^ ways continually to im- 
prove relations between the foreign-trade enterprises and the pro- 
duction cmterprlses, and why coispetition for the exei^lary ful- 
f illmisit of export dellTOries nust be developed on the initiative 
of the mnistry of Foreia^ Trade. 

Toward Better OoXlaboration between the Foreign-Trade Bftterprisaa 
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!Eie organizational sa^aration of production from foreign 
is the direct result of the laonopolizetioa of foreign trade. 
•This does not, of course, raean that the former cooperation in the 
fuifilloieat of goals should he abolished; on the contrary this co- 
opeiratioa must remain as close a© possible, and be strengthened 
further. 

It often happens that before nevr working methods can be de- 
velc^ed the organizational separation causes certain difficulties. 
Therefore we strive to overcome the remnants of antiquated thirl- 
ing in ourselves and seek new woi^tng methods adapted to new forms 
of organization. The success of our products in sales abroad de- 
p^ads on Idie closest possible coc^eratlon between foreign-trade 
and production workers. With respect to the foreign customer, 
workers in production and in the coraaercial apparatus are a single 
party; both sectors therefore have a common interest in measures 
which will help to fulfill their common goals with honor. It is 
in the interest of our entijre economy that the production plants 
siapport our foreign-trade enterprises in the struggle to otlaia or- 
ders and make it possible for them to offer hi^ -quality goods on 
short deadlines sod at prices prevailing on foreign markets. 

Although cooperation between the two groins — production 
and the foreign-trade enterprises — is growing continually closer, 
nevertheless too much pap^:work has sometimes unnecessarily ham- 
pered cooperation. From t^e foreign- trade workers one often hears 
cooplaints that the production enterprises, with their parochial 
interests, cause umieeeasary difficulties. On the other hand pro- 
duotlOT workers complain that the foreign-trade enterprlaea, in 
cbtalning orders, do not know how to take into account the techni- 
cal, ^oduction, end fii»&cial eonaeqaences of tiiese orders on 
production, and accept ordara irtiich omui that production equipment 
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vill have to be i?6built. It i& understandable that foreign trede 
¥ill always require certain adaptations to taerketS;, and this in 
tom derasnds flexibility and preparedness in production. At the 
satae time it is possible, however, that the fcareign-trade workers 
ai^t meet cos^lainta from production work^a by working out their 
own long-range plans axsd thus giving a more precise idea of their 
future requirements. These long-range plans must be coiapiled suf- 
fieiaatly in advance, particularly in the case of coa^lex equip- 
ment, so that extensive cooperation can be worked out between de- 
sign and production enterprises* 

In this connection It will be very important to set up tech- 
nical centers, as have undertaken to do in our oialn customer coun- 
tries. These centers wi3d. be able to provide better serv ce to 
our customers and simultaneously wilLl make mch px-ofound 
technical toarket studies than indiviiusl delegatee can. !]^ese ca:i- 
ters will be used for our exports of machinery and equipment, par- 
ticularly investment units. !Rieir main Jobs will include more in- 
tensive sales effoirts, better preparations of contracts, and gen- 
eral provisions for export. They will follow deliveries and as- 
sembly of equipment and, after the equipment begins operating, 
will continue to observe its performance so that it will c^erate 
to the customer’s satisfaction and provide a basis for more oders 
of the same kind. Another important task will be market research 
dealing with further investment aativlty in a given country and 
with checking on technical and design innovstlons of the ooe^eti- 
tlon. In cttrtain countries these cwatezn will become to some ex- 
tent advisors In large Investmest progrsms. 

I In view of these ^cteosive goals t h os s omiters idiich are 

able to ecmtinwe the good tradition of the teohnieal offices cif 
the lesdiiig Cseiaioslovsk machioebuilding enterprises shcauld be sup- 
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plied with experienced teclmlcBl personnel vljo also have GOSKoercial 
llmoviedge* Tkie workers in these centers will have not only to find 
potential custoiaers end advise them> but will to a considerable ex- 
tent have to es^lain their reotuireaents and adapt them to the capa- 
cities of our factories. They most also maintain the necessary 
liaison with domestic production and acquaint our plants with the 
requirements of customers and with technical developments on for- 
eign markets. 

Intensified research abroad and careful following of tech- 
nical progress throu^iout the world are among the leading tasks in 
the further buildup and consolidation of our foreign trade* 

J* nudrunk®;, a worker in the Central Committee, KBC, has 
writt«a of this ^ob; ’’The result of close coc^^eration must be 
that foreign trade informs production of the experience of other 
countries in introducing new techniques, how our products are re- 
ceived, and what in^roveiaeats should be made* The valuable C3Q>e- 
rience on foreign markets should be included in the tech - 

nical-development plants of individual producing plants and the 
plans coapiied 8ix)uld be further inproved on the basis of expe- 
rience gained later. In order to achieve this goal Initiative nwst 
be developed on both sides. In addition foreign trade must bring 
back ell new and ivaluable experlffiice concerning technical devel- 
opment in general. This experience oust then be applied as rap- 
idly as possible in our production” { nova bqtbI [Hew Thou^^t], Ho 
3, 1956, page 229)* 

It must of course be admitted that the wsrklog style of the 
foreign-trede apparatus in certdiiii seotors still has not entirely 
f'^eed itself of oertsin hureeucratic neriihods which definitely do 
not contribute teward clearing the pat^ between producer end for- 
eign coMuasr* But in e planned economy it is not only necessary 
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but quite ©asy to achieve high adaptability^ speed, and flexibil- 
ity » la order to make productlou’a job easier in providing goods 
for export the foreign-trade enterprises must present their orders 
in time^ ai;^ in these ozders all details must be clearly explained 
so thet the export materials will be delivered properly and in 
time; so that foreign-trade workers will consider ways of increa- 
sing foreign sales of those pi-oducts in which domestic production 
has not ®chsusted all its capscityi so thet goods prepared for 
shipment be picked up in time and factory working morale Eiot in- 
jured by delays; end so that the ’’signum" be applied in time and 
not changed later. (‘The ’^signum” is t^e nuaiber o.r other symbol 
which is affixed to an individual shipment -- carton, sack, etc 
for siiipment abroad, with the iteias entered in the proper invoice 
or account for goods shipped and in the transport documents.) 

Ihese shortcomings do not result from the basis of the present or- 
ganisational system but merely represent bad execution of the 
functions which the system assigns. Therefore these shortcomings 
should be relatively easy to eliminate. In the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade and individual forei^-trade enterprises these errors 
are really being grsdually liquidated by proper checkups, this 
provides assurance that liaison with production will be meinteinod 
by the Ministry and its apparatus. 

There is no other way to solve the problems which arise be- 
tween production and forei^ trade then for the workers in both 
sectoars In every instance to understand the difficulties which asiet 
be overooiBe, using the overall national economic interest as a 
standard. 

'j 

j 

i 
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More Uiadearetending of Bequlremeate 

®ie uainterimpted grotith of CzecJioslovak foreign trade and 
Its coutimilng expansion into ne^r markets are proof that our in- 
dustry has in general been able to provide the necessary export 
goods ♦ The success of our foreign trade should of course not be 
coz^ider^ sia^ily as the results of the acquisitive and organlza- 
tioasl ifork of the foreign-trade entezcprises^ but In it we must see 
abcK;e all the iresults of the efforts of our workers in production 
pleats. Despite these generally successful results we can still 
see considerable evidence that aiany production enterprises forget 
that every breach of discipline in working for foreign markets in- 
tJures the good reputation of our products and thus harms our ex- 
port interests. 

Faultless and timely f ilUng of foreign orders is not onl^^ 
an economic matter. It is at the same tine a calling-card from our 
entire nationalized iMuistry^ our economic and political system. 

As regards our relations with the Soviet Union and the people^ s 
democracies each failure to fulfill planned deliveries on our part 
or shortcomings in quality shows up directly in the fulfillment of 
their plans, ^dieldier production, Investoent, or retail- turnover 
plans, ©lerefore it may be considered a serious infraction of the 
principle of mutual aid end cooperation among the countries of the 
peace cao^. Similarly we must keep in mind the fact that the 
working people in the capitalist countries our r^?ublic and 

its regime according to the products which we supply sad according 
to our accuracy in fllXing the orders we receive. 

It is from this standpoint that we B»st evaluate work on 
export order! in our iaduatrlal enterpria^s. Our good, work ia 
known and aj^reciated abroad^ imd therefore our products enjoy the 
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especial confidence of foj^eign omtamvQ* We must not only rasin- 
tain the good iateraational r^utatioa enjoyc^d hy our goods but 
we tBust continually raise the q,uality of the goods we es^rt. We 
Bwst Icesp in raind that today speed in submitting bids, deli very- 
time, quality, and price of ^x>ds mean everything, because the 
consumer is not limited to a single supplier but can choose from e 
large niamber of producers in different countries. 

It is particularly in certain types of consumer goods -that 
we have a great tradition and a good reputation* If we are now in 
a favorable position in foreign trade as the legatees of that tra- 
dition, we certainly cannot be coQ|>letely satisfied aiis^ly by liv- 
ing off that tradition, ./e must continue to develop it, nor can 
we permit that tradition to be tarnished or used to conceal our 
own shortcomings. By supplying faultless goods and filling orders 
in time will show the world that our nationalized industry has 
greater possibilities than did private industry, whose owners were 
motivated only b>j the search for maximum profit. 

PartlcularlLy as regards the ms chinebuilding industry, which 
is today the focus of our exports, we must keeg ever in view our 
great export goals and achieve th®a in all ways. The great work 
being done in our factories mst not be spoiled by the failure of 
some workers, who out of bure8uc3:*atic laziness or indifference 
-bovard -fcheir duties comait errors such as the failure to answer in- 
(iuiries, sending inaccurate specifications, etc, all of which nay 
have vwy unfavorable ccmsequences. The least failure in our ex- 
port efforts osy give a cust<»iar an excuse to make ooqplslnts 
against us, may cause dilutes, and may even mean the loss of a 
market* 
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For all these reasoas ell vorkers ia our pleats eaust un* 
derstend the econoiaic and politics?, itt^rtence of our esiports end^ 
vith this understanding^ work with increased zeal to fulfill ex- 
port orders and for the good nQm of their trade-mark on foreign 
markets, lixe good reputation of the factory trade-mark should 
become an object of pride of all our -workers. 

Foundation of Export Success 

success of our export efforts depends in large taeasure 
on placing on the market up-to-date and appropriate goods, offer- 
ing tliem at a cosset it ive price and with short delivery daadiines. 

Further success in exports d^ende on the accurate filling 
of purchase agreements. l!his means that deliveries must be made 
precisely, within the agreed time limit and quality specifications. 
Eteiays in delivery or failure to lanintatn contract quality are 
causes for complaint, and usually have unfavorable price consequen- 
ces, since the customer will ask for a reduction in the original 
contract price to make up for the loss which he has sustained as 
a result of the deUvery delay or reduced quality. 

Above all we must attea^^t to satisfy every foreign inquiry 
with a rapid bid, and in more coa^licated cases we must provide for 
the rapid preparstion of a bid. therefore we must reduce as dras- 
tically as possible the amount of time necessary to draw up plans, 
if the bid requires thaa, and devote increased scrutiny to the 
prices which we quote. We isust offer our foreign customers a broad 
selection, be certain that we are offering them products of the 
hjj^gheat -technical quality, and make available new produa-ts For 
this reason we oust accelerate developmsnt, and ad^t it flexibly 
to the i^acial wishes of eostemafsi we oust ahsTFly reduce deU- 
very desdliaes^ dawn to competitive levela, aaad then stick sbso- 
i 

; , i 
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lately to the ©greed time limit. Nor can m overlx>ok the bumiiig 
probl^ of soare parts* since the opportunities for much nisehinery 
trade are dimiaished by the fact that Bometimes we cannot offer 
sufficient quantities of spare pem* 


frequently owe much to the timely preparation of bids for 
submission to foreign custoawsrs indeed, this is perhaps the 
first coaiitiou of export success. We shall therefore mention at 
least the main shortcomings sssd list certain exeti^les by way ox" 
warning. 

From the experience of Teclinoexport , an enterprise which or- 
ganises the ei^ort of large mechanical equipment and .investment 
Ill'll ts, we may present the following case: Toward the eai ox Ulo- 
ve^er of one year an inquiry was senthf fechnoexport to a produ- 
cing plant for the preparation of a bid. The plant’s answer was 
not received until the following February. 

Sometimes the preparation of bids takes us so long that our 
con^etitors heve tirae enough to supply the finished product, men 
the preparation of complicsted bids would take us months the com- 
petition does it in weeks . TTnis situation definitely requires iu- 
prov^aent. Our capitalist ccni^etitors and the producers in the 
German Democratic Republic, in textiles, for exan^ile, are able to 
supply saai^Ies desired by a customer within 3** 5 weeks, ard. then of- 
ten Qsake up samples on the suggestion of the customer* Our plants, 
on the other haoi, are this efficient only in handkerchiefs and 
cotton fabrics, poplins, and dress oaterials; in other products we 
are far behind, and cases in idiich sending out samples took 6 
Bionth" or more do not belong entirely to the pest* 

Forel^i trede oft«i reqiuiree changes concern only the 

method of ’fepeetmant end not tdte nsterlsl. Shirts will be ordered 
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vlth the pocket on the left instead of the right, or single-breas- 
ted instead of double-breasted coats. These requests do not al- 

© 

ways laeet proper understanding in ail plants, since they do not 
require furidamental changes in the production process. Each such 
failure to adjust taakes the order laore difficult, whereas positive 
experience shows that d^^nd for our e:<port clothing grows when we 
are able to adapt to the requireaente of foreign customers. For 
we have begun seiiding out shirts with the sarae co3.iar 
siae but different sleeve lengths. This might seem to be trivial, 
but it is important in order to satisfy the custojaer and thus to 
increase sales. 

Another shortcoming in bids is their incompleteness . Tech- 
noexport, for exataple, transmitted an inquiry for a certain com- 
plete group of equipment, but the production plant submitted a bid 
for only a certain mechine making up e part of the whole group. 
Tills of course makes it io^ossible to satisfy -Uie customer with a 
con^lete bid, and negotiation of the purchase agreement drags on. 

A lengthy correspondence often warns tiie customer to order his 
products where admlnistx'ative liandling is more flexible, or where 
he can actually make personal contact. 

Still another shortcoming is the failure to pr^re techni- 
cal descriptions of new goods end technical docuiaents in general, 
©le foreign-trade workers often miss from production the prefer 
technical documentatiem, whetJwr descriptions, sketches, or other 
technical material, which is nost effective in deiaoastratlng the 
teahnicsl superiorities of our products, and the generally high 
quality which the postwar buildup has broui^t to our technology. 


<hir plants are aware that the bidding system onist be im- 
proved. For exafl^le, on direct orders from ^e Ministry of Ms- 
chinebuilding, with the cooperation of Xnergopio^elit in the eiee- 
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trieal- engineering industry, b program was carried out directed 
toward better biddlria practice. We may easume that with the 
strengthening of the sales sroujjs in those production plants work- 
ing for ejjpc^t, toward which many plants are trending, particular- 
ly in heavy industry, bidding practice will surely take a turn for 
the better in order to pirovide for timely preparation of proper bids. 

In order to iiaprove operations in this field it will, of 
course, be necessary for the foreign-trade enterprises to heed the 
justified requests of our design institutes and production enter- 
prises sad send in inquiries in the most concrete possible form, 
and to iofor® them of the reasons why their bids were not accepted, 
particularly in cases of cou^ lies ted bidding. Concrete informa- 
tion as to why their bids failed to satisfy the forei@a customer 
or why they failed in competition can be an incaitive to ia^rove 
work in the design plants and institutes. 

In connection with delays in submitting bids it may be no- 
ted that certain plants lag not only in preparation of bids, but 
also in sending out bills and other documents on which payment for 
the delivery depends. This type of delay actually amounts to ex- 
tending credit to the foreign customer, although we ourselves need 
foreign exchaa^ to pay for is^ports of a variety of goods, 

!Ebe Itm^rtance of Price 

One of the greatest advantages gained by the production en- 
terprises from the organisational separation of foreign trade from 
production la the fact that they are protected frcwi the unfavor- 
able effecta of continuouB price fluctuations on c^itallst narketa. 
This aieaiiB that they can sell e^qport products to ttm forel^-trade 
entci^lsea at fixed prleee epeclfled by the state price list. The 
risk of price fluctuations in foreign trade is borne by the for- 
eigh-tarade enterprieea. 
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It would, of course, be erroaeous to believe that the sep- 
aration of production from foreign trade and the functioning of the 
monopoly as a protective wall against disturbing fluctuations on 
capitalist n^rkets hoa broken all connection between Internetional 
and domestic prices or that the formation of dotaestlc prices is un- 
related to exports* ® 

On the contrax*y the problem of price is a very irz^ortant one 
in relations between foreign trade and production, and the clarity 
and unarabiguity of this problem is a condition for the smooth hand- 
ling of export trade in its first phase. must keep in mind that 
8 con^jsrison of domestic and foreign prices provides a check on the 
competitive position and productivity of individual branches of 
industry; nor can we overlook the fact that there are types of 
goods which our competitors can manufacture more cheaply than we 
In machinery particularly it is not enou^ in our bids to 
show clearly the tiMJhaical standards and efficiency of the product; 
we must also, in terms of price, convince the customer of the prof- 
itability of the purchase. 

With respect to price ve must welcome any suggestion which 
reduces the cost of the prcrfluctlon process, however trivial it may 
seem. We have irecently had several examples of this type of inven- 
tiveness on the pert of the workers. For exao^le, at the Sumavan 
plant in Viraperk, where they were to fill a foreign order for 
shirts with a sesm in the middle, a very difficult operation, two 
workeirs taade an ia^^rovement suggestion which resulted in the design 
of an attachment which aeeelersted production and reduced its cost, 
so that the order was filled in time without increasing the number 
of woricesrs occi^ied on it. At the Sirovnice plant j^roducing noth- 
er*of *pearl goods for eag^rt a local iiqprovar perfected a machine 
for drilling hol^ in buttons so that a worker could drill 90 in- 
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steed of 50 per shift. Aad in producing themjojeters for ex- 

port the design of 8 new machine for automatic filling consider- 
ably reduced production costs. At the Valasske Wood Factories in 
Valasske MeKirici^ which sends several carloads of lumber end crate 
slatting daily to JSngiandj Holland, and the Hear East, they are 
psrticolsrly interested in obtaining the maxitaum yield of iutii^er 
and parquet materiel from each tree bole. Proper setting up of 
frame saws end better orgoniisation of work made it possible for the 
employees to save '^2h cubic meters in a single month, aoiDuating to 
about 9 carloads of round timber. At the Bohumin Chemical Plants 
the initiative of the voiaen workers was directed toward utilising 
wastes so tliat more than 500,000 extra incandescent mantles coiild 
be taade, thus increasing export resources. In metalworking it can 
be noted that at the Precision Machinebuilding Plants in Hulin 
transferring certain types of tiireading and milling operations on 
rotary machines brou^t production titae down from l84 to a mere 8 
minutes. At Vitkovlce, to produce a single '’Igor‘' rotor they need- 
ed an ingot weiring tons. The new sysjtem uses ingots weir- 
ing only l6 tons. This means that every fourth rotor produced for 
export was made out of material saved, with 2 tons left over! 

All of these exan^les show clearly how the cost of export 
production can be lowered while simultaneously increasing the op- 
portunities for selling Czechoslovak products on foreign markets. 

An Ic^ortant job will be to reduce the cost of design work, 
which makes it more ooisplicated to calculate prices in submitting 
bids for investment units. It should be noted particularly that 
vibere no price list exists for the goods, but the price is being es- 
tablished on the basis of sp^lal celoulatlcm, the production en- 
terprises soflMtlmes act inMponslbly and ov«nmtiitate prices, got 
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until their incorrect eBtimate hes been pointed out to them do they 
adjust the price with astonishing agility. This of course melees 
the work of the foreign-trade enterprises considerably more dif- 
ficult. 

Delivery Deadlines 

Too frequently, and usually unnecessarily, the excessively 
long delivery tiiaes which we offer rob us of oarders. Delivery 
dates are of absolutely key Its^ortance, after competitive prices, 
in our export success, and for this reason we should meet the com- 
petition as far as possible. Instead, however, there have oeen 
cases in which we have been able to offer an S l60 Diesel engine 
for 15 -iaonth delivery, while foreign firmi have made delivery in 
h or 5 Baontha. Our delivery dates on hats have been 8-10 weeks, 
and those of the coi^etition 3*^ we^s; in cotton fabrics coQi|)ar“ 
able figures were 6 weeks es against delivery dates 

on linen fabrics are considerably longer than those of the compe- 
tition. 

We cannot conclude from the relatively short delivery times 
offered by the capitalist countries that they have achieved any 
greater flexibility through better organization of their enter- 
prises. I&e principal factor operating here is the fact that with 
charonlc unemployment the capacity of their factories is not fully 
utilized, so that pjroduction can be suddenly expanded to meet short 
delivery deadlines. On the other hand when the market is more ac- 
tive, with full ea^loyasMit, delivery dates in capitalist entearpri- 
sea are considerably long^nr, and aooietiBies, in metallurgical prod- 
ueta for example, riweb 13 memtba. 


There are many instanaea in vhleh we were able to aurpaaa 
capitaUat enterpriaea in delivery dates. For example, the Stal 
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iagrad Irooworks in Uskovec voa an order for mine carts for Jor- 
dan's phosphate saines only because, other conditions being equal, 
they offered the quickest delivery* 

In 1955 "workers in the West Bohemian Ceramic Plants in Horn! 
Briza were able within 3 months to fill an i^rtant order for 150 
quintals of white square tiles for blast-furnace use and refractosfy 
bricks for glassmsking vats for Yugoslavia. Growing numbers of 
plants are reducing their delivery deadlines for delivery to the 
Soviet Union, China, and Korea. 

This is proof that even with our full employtaent, based on 
planning, we can, by better organization, more flexible planning, 
and taking certain technical and organizational measures, sharply 
reduce delivery times, so that we can not only equal but, in some 
cases, can cnren surpass the coopetition. If some plants can deliv- 
er within satisfactory deadlines the other plants tmist learn to do 
so too. 

Many plants are, however, still not sufficiently aware of 
the importance of short delivery deadlines and of the iaportaace 
of fulfilling export carders on time. The cases in which our dead- 
lines, already long ones, were not fulfilled have had very unfa- 
vorable results. A customer who orders goods in Czechoslovakia 
naturally wants to have thcmi by "ttie time specified in the contract. 
Our customers order goods so that they can receive them before the 
selling season. When we fail to owset an rgreed deadline the goods 
frequently arrive in the middle of the season or even after It, 
reducing or enalhilating chaa^ of selling the goods. The custo- 
mer understandably does not viidi to kebp the goods sitting in the 
warehouse until the next season, and tharefore he any refuse to sc- 
cspt the gooda or s^ Insist on large price dlacounta. Ondw the 
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most unfavorable form of the so-called accreditive^ the 

money to pay for a shipment is available in the bank only as of a 
certain deadline. If by this time no documents ere presented to 
the bank showing that the goods have been delivered the accreditive 
is withdrawn and other methods of payment laust be employed^ less 
secure and taking & great deal of time. Thus the foreign exchange 
earned cannot be used for foreign, purchases for several months. 

In order to avoid all these unfavorable results we must ex- 
haust all possibilities for seeing that deliveries are made within 
established time limits. Nevertheless some plants permit the fai- 
lure to export according to plan and allow delays in individual 
orders. 

The opinion is still widespread in our industry that one 
week more or less is not important in making deliveries. In export 
deliveries, on the contrary, a great deal often depends on days end 
hour’s in order that the deadline be met, that the goods reach a 
certain ship, that the accreditive with which the customer pays 
for the goods be drawn on, and that tlie foreign-trade entea^riae 
not have to undertake risky and expensive shipping procedures. 

When time has been lost by negligence people oftmi try to 
make it up by last-minute efforts. But this always has its dark 
side. This is shown clearly in the case of a delivery of glass 
necklaces to Saudi Arabia. Vfhen it appeared thet the deadline mi^t 
not be met the necklaces were actually n^nufactured with great ef- 
fort, but the special fast shipment necessary raised the cost of 
transportation by 40,000 crowns. 

Analysis of pro^tion cycles as now carried out in Csecho- 
slovsk aetellurglcal plants has ahown that the majority of produc- 
tion time is spent by the material in transit between operations 
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or lying id3.e between operations, end less time is spent on actual 
production operations, aithougli the situation should be reversed. 
This shows clearly that if production times are to be reduced sub- 
stantially a great deal depends on good work organisation. The 

difficiilties which we encounter here si'iould be solved primarily in 

e 

tersss of planning method. 

Insufficient provision for deliveries of starting material, 
bad preparation of production, poor organization of work in actual 
production, unsatisfactory op^etional management of production, 
and tile ia^roper organization of final operations -- these are the 
main causes of long delivery times and the failure to meet even them. 

Does it not indicate bad work when, for axai^ple, in a glass- 
works more than one-thiini of the monthly deliveries are made in 
the last 5 days of the month? 

The most ii^rtaat job of all enterprises working on export 
order's now is to strengthen our reputation for keeping our word 
once we have given it. 

Many plants have already atteo^ted, with varying degrees of 
success, to solve the problem of how to shoirten deadlines and as- 
sure tiieir maintenance. The Gustav Kliiaent Pipe-Rolling Mills in 
Chonutov neve appointed sa experienced, skilled worker for coaplex 
checking on goods for export. Precise directives have been issued 
for the woirtc of all skills working on foreign orders. Wedsly con- 
trols are B»de end the elimination of shortcoming is checked op- 
erationally. 

Ttie enterprise director of the Blls Ceikiew Iroovoi^, in 
Hrad^ near R<^kycany, hoMa regular weekly meetings to cheek on ex- 
port orders; this has assured In a aio^le fashion that the e^rt 
plan WB fulfilled in tins, with only a few saaU exeaptions. 
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At the Julius Fucik 3 ?lant 6 in Choautov they have set a 
productioa*^ispatchiag departaa^t which, oa th® basis of confim^sd 
delivery ord©K*s, works out productioa graphs for individual oper*- 
atloos, coatrols their fulfillment, and, when the goals ere not 
Operationally met, eliminates obstacles. 

At the Kiemeat Oottwald Vitkovice ironworks they have in- 
troduced weekly and 10 -day determinations of the state of produc- 
tion of export orders, in terms of the delivery deadlines during 
the particular month- In certain plants this activity has been 
intensified to the point where the control is carried out twice 
each week at dispatcher meetings , When deviations are detected 
the necessary steps ere taken instantly, in p3:x3ductlott, shipping, 
and in liaison with the foreign-trade enterprise. 

At t^e Unlcov Jfechinebuilding Plants the factory tr®ie- 
union organization encourages the workers toward the proper ful- 
fillment of orders. If the deadlines are threatened the workers 
take socialist pledges to reduce production deadlines. In order 
to fulfill export orders they often work into the night, ai^ on 
Sundeys and holidays, and thus make up for insufficient working 
discipline and the poor understanding on the part of the supply- 
ing factories. 

A very good exas^le of how to provide for timely fulfill- 
ment of export deliveries %ras given by the Union workers la sa 
iB^ortaat department of t^ie V* 1. Lenin Plants in Plzeai. ®»y con- 
ducted more than 20 production inspeotions whose purpose was to 
help production sod eliminste unnecessary loss of time. Ike 
union msnbers saw to it that aU the orders they spoasorsd 
warn fulfilled on time and with proper ^uUlty* 

In a m»h«r of oases the Prsnec irooEiiexIos have filled or- 
ders in IsM than Ik days. Hiey have done this hy using soma ma- 
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teriaXs on \rtiich produetion had already started. In the MEZ plant 
In Ysetin socialist cooipetltlon succeeded In reducing deliver^^ 
time to the required 7 months^ so that the promised deadline was 
met. TM% the workers in the TC3S plant in liubaaec fully under- 
stand the ia^ortaace of maintaining all ccaitract provisions is 
shown by the feet that they pledged that they wouM reduce by 6 
months the delivery time on seven LB 150 presses, and would take 
other measures to produce an ecK.tra 17 presses for export. The Pre- 
cision Jfechinebuilding Plants in Gottwaldov adhere absolutely to 
agreed deadlines. At the request of the foreign- trade organs the 
plant and all its workers exerted extraordinary efforts to reduce 
by three months the delivery time on a large delivery of sho^iak- 
ing machinery for the Soviet Union, and thus made it possible to 
incresee substentlelly the production of shoes on new production 
lines in the USSR. 

Svit in Gottwsidov also has very good experience. There 
they have been able to see that the wairehouse is always supplied 
with the desired types of footwear, and that the wishes of foreign 
customers are supplied rapidly. Not a day goes by but what the 
workers, and of course the master workmen, in the shops end the 
operaticmal directors know precisely how the export -order plan is 
being fulfilled. Thus they con in time teke the necessary correc- 
tive steps wherever production has slowed down for any reason. 

Since a great deal can be learned at Svit from the technology of 
producti(»at and the organisation of work, comrades from the Kagano- 
vich Shomikittg Plants in Minsk have studied there. 

At the CKD Sokolovo despite a nniaber of unforeseen difficul- 
ties the aseeMbly eeetion under comrade Kbmrkke aeseshled s gigan- 
tic c o ti pr e as or for the Soviet Uhlon within the specified deadline, 
la the eutumn of 1955* A detailed haraonogrea wee woriced out, eo 
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that each “Morlcer kaew precleely when hia pert was to be finished^ 
and that the fate of an Inmortant delivery huog on each voider. 

A large chart huiig in the shop showing the progress of the order 
was chaileaging to anyone who began to fail behind. 

In the Bratislava Electrical ©igineering Plants they make 
certain they will keep down delivery time by assetabling two or 
four geEierators eacfcra each month; thus they keep ahead. 

By the use of iB^roven^nt suggestions and making the neces- 
sary changes in the technological procedure it is possible to bring 
about a substantial reduction in production time. One need only 
get out of the sccustotaed rut and at production discussions agree 
on aiethods which will accelerate and improve work. Only on the 
basis of such correct solutions can the plants accelerate export 
orders by one week or two^ or a whole month. Not by frantic last- 
minute measures but by a well -prepared, thou^t-out, and organised 
procedure . 

Other plants, on the other hand, in the solution of their 
production problems, show such incompetence that they take each 
difficulty to the foreign-trade organ, asking for the necessary 
parts, pofwer, fuel, frei^tcars for loading, and other services 
•vdiich are not within Idle Jurisdiction of the foreign-trade enter- 
prises . 

From the positive and negative exmaples ^ich we have pre- 
sented it can be seen that the problem of reducing delivery times 
must be solved systematically, not only in soma but in all plants 
working for export. Overall delivery time is ooiqposed not only of 
actual production and aaseaft»Iy time, but incJAides desigi tioie, 
conatruction, teehnologioal preparation, providing raw saiterials, 
parts, and, aomatiaM, aubdeUverlaa. In the majority of caaea 
^leae pra-produeticm atagaa am ba out dom suhatantlally* the 
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aew measure will be of great in^ortance; it peradts enterprises 
working for export to depart from strict interpretation of the 
regulations concerning reserves in excess of norm and^ In the in- 
terest of more rapid filling of export orders, to maintain the ne- 
cessary reserves of raw taateriols end semifinished and finished 
products. In order that this program be carried out it will* of 
course^ be necessary to expand the storage capacity of the plants* 
Similarly the new government order Ho 9/I956, Collection of Laws , 
supers«3ding order Ho 200/52, considers it desirable to tuake more 
flexible cooperation among plants working to fill orders for in- 
vestment units. In this sector particularly regrettable incidents 
have occurred such that, because of delayed delivery of staall parts 
from one plant- the deliver^/ of coo^iete e<iulpraent has been de- 
layed, thus spoiling the good work of all other plants. The main- 
tenance of delivery deadlines in cases of subdelivery from sev- 
ere! plants in filling a con^licated order remains one of the most 
important tasks. 

A Wojrd about iVssemhly 

In connection with the effort to reduce delivery time & spe- 
cial word is necessary on the question of assembly. i>eiivery of 
investi^t units, complicated machinery, and equipment entails as- 
sembly on the spot, and we send out our own specialists, techni- 
cians, and workers to do this. Similarly when it becomes necessary 
to re^lr these machines and equipment we must be prepared to send 
our specialists abroad. In both cases not only speciallEed and re- 
liable work is iB^rtant but also its tiaaly oompleti<m« 

We have frequently erred in this respect. When shortoom- 
ings are found it has often taken too long to dedlde idio is to 
elloinste the shortcoming end jAio will give the necessary orders. 
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These hemraings and Iriawings often scare the custotser Bvay tram fur- 
ther dealings. For this reason we need more plant loyalty, reflec- 
ted in the fact that ell plant workers feel the ia^ortence of 
rapid elimination of shortcomings. It is interesting to observe 
the procedure among our Soviet comrades: When a fault shows up on 
Soviet-built machinery or equipment, at home or abroad, the sup- 
plier takes the necessary steps on the spot to restore oper8t>-on, 
usually within 24 houx*s. Immediately a report is written on the 
cause of the breakdown. If it is found that the trouble origina- 
ted in production a bill is issued against the producer; if the 
trouble originated in assembly the assembly department is obliged 
to make up for the difficulty. We should do the same thing. 

For the assembly of investment units we have several spe- 
cislized enterprises separate from production which have proved 
themselves, particularly in the construction of large electric 
power plants -- Inota in Hungary, Doicesti in Rumania, as well as 
in Poland and Bulgaria. They worked under very difficult condi- 
tions in assembling the Afghan cement plant. The Brno and Bratis- 
lava electrical-a8seiifi)ly plants, Metsllurgical Assembly in Knncicc, 
Steel Constructions in Brno, Chemonts^ in Hradec Kralove, Tratoon- 
taz in Chrudim, and Stavosvit in Gottwaldov heve done a number of 
lQ«>ortaat installations snd assemblies abroad. Despite this suc- 
cess experience shows that, because of increasing specialization 
and preparedness It wiU be efficient in sss^ably and partiealarly 
in repair to use more asseobly woricers sent directly from the plant 
which supplied the equj^aent. For this reason special ass«d>ly de- 
partments WiU be set up In the ii^ortant exporting aachiiisbuilding 
plants The idea is basically to train here hii^ly skilled tech- 
nical pers<Hiiiel, with lengutge training as well, for ths 
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abroad, ^ere they will have to r^resent our aocialiat productioa. 
1?he attaation which used to be devoted to language courses in soiae 
of our plants, such as the V. I. Lenin Plants in Plaen and Kovo- 
svit in Seziffiovo Uati, should point the way for the other plants. 

It is certainly a joyous mission for our technicians and es« 
sei^iy workers to be able to contribute to the construction of 
plant© in the fraternal people’s democracies and in remote lands 
across the seas, where industrialization is struggling against 
economic and political backwardness. And It is eQ,ually joyous to 
aid local technicians and workers, as is usually done in connection 
with assembling factory equipment sent from our plants- This is 
a practical expression of technical aid and proletarian interna- 
tionalism. But even in cases where it Is not actually their job 
the members of our assembly groups make use of opportunities to 
give lectures end courses to acquaint the local workers (in places 
where they have been sent to perform special jobs) with various as- 
pects of our technology. A grand example of this was provided by 
Engineer Bor’s 50-taeaber technical brigade in Korea. 

The Chinese electrical-engineering worker Hwa Chin-liang at 
the exhibition *’Ten Years of Building Socialism in Czechoslovakia” 
in Peking was given an opportunity to learn to operate Czechoslo- 
vak machines. He wrote: ”1 am indebted to the Czechoslovak spe- 
cialists because in two weeks they have taught me to operate 13 
beautiful machines ...” 

I&e responsible end honorable work of our asaenbly techni- 
cians and vos^ers is recognized evwryvhere. 0* K* Dvorak of the 
Vamsdorf T06 received the foUoirlEig stetenent from London) ”The 
custoiaers are coopletely satisfied with his worit and respect him 
for his «ccellsat knowledge of nechine toola. Th^ would appre- 
ciate it If he ccuM be seat on future trips to Sng ls a d*" 
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Our vorlSBre return from abroad enriched by valuable tech- 
nical knowledge and other experience. learned in both China 
and India that the finest ambassadors of Czechoslovakia in these 
countries are the products of our people, lhat is the grandest ex- 
perience, one that I shan't forget/^ says designer 'Trebin from 
Uoudlevce near Plzen. And assembly worker Josef Urban of Kovosvit 
says: '’Abroad I was doubly proud of our machinery, our people, and 
of the fact that I am a Czech.” 

Greater Attention to Product Quality 

Shortcomings in quality injure o\xr export interests as se- 
riously as does the failure to meet delivery deadlines. And just 
83 in the case of delivery times a rapid imparovement lies com- 
pletely within our grasp, if sufficient attention is devoted to 
this problem in the plants working for export. Foreign markets 
are a very exacting test of quality, and to fail means either to 
lose the market or to lose out considerably in price. 

In one foreign order for 70,000 meters of shirtings, pro- 
duced by the Jiskra plant in Cerveny Kostelec, flaws were discov- 
ered in the fabric at delivery time and the customer had to be 
granted a discount. This amounted to foreign exchange sufficient 
to purchase the cotton to manufacture 17,000 meters of the same 
shirtings. Another delivery of low-quality shirting, this one 
from the national enterprise Utex in Usti nsd Orlici, robbed us of 
foreign exchange to puarchese cotton enou^ for 12,000 meters of the 
same goods If our plants had followed the cxaaple of other lig^t- 
industry p3jant8 and devoted greater attention to socialtet compe- 
tition to Increase quality our internal market could have received 
almost 10,000 extra men's shirts lasde of export pc^lln. Such cases 
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Show laore clearly thaa anything else how icaportant it is to as- 
sure high-quality export deliveries 

Quality shortcomings exist at various levels. In the major- 
ity of cases the product itself Is not bsdj but its final handling 
is iB^erfect. For esiacsple, the quality of our pencils is good, 
better in many cases than the cotapetitioa*8, me shortcomings were 
in their surface finish arid packaging, so that improvement was eas- 
ily brought about. 

The director of sa export enterprise expressed himself as 
follows on various metal tools for household use, on the basis of 
knowledge gained at fairs; Oar products ere as good as those of 
the coiapetition, and often more efficient; they have been diffi- 
cult to sell, however, because their surface finish was unsatis- 
factory. We are now adjusting to foreign requirements on the ba- 
sis of this experience. 

Whet is true of pencils and small metal goods is true of 
metallurgical products. Whasn coccplaitits come in they do not refer 
to basic production but to auxiliary operations. Bfost complaints 
deal with bad bundling, packaging, and marking of goods. 

The principal shortcomings which injure the competitive po- 
sition of our textiles are in the finialiing of fabrics; this is 
largely the result of the fact that technological procedures are 
not adhered to in production. 

In machinebuilding we must put an eni once and for all to 
cases 9 albeit isolated, in which the surface finish is neglected, 
so that paints peel, asehine^ are not preoperly preserved, parts 
are cemented poorly using bed aaterials, etc It is certainly bad 
news for those idio supplied the meohinee that one cuatoaer bed hia 
machinery painted imeedietely on arrival in order to correct their 
appearaaoe. 
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At the fair ia Hew Delhi we exhibited a very good grindiag 
machiae from the CZ plant in Strakonice, The iajpresBion created 
by the n^ohiae suffered, however, from its poor appearance; the 
surface was uneven and poorly worked, and the paint was rou#. 

As the editor of Rude Pravo said it looked as thou^ the machine 
had had smsllpox. 

As regards finish many of our plants can profit from the 
example of good work done in the production of Favorit factory 
wheels [bicycles?]. Ttie quality of surface finish and the hanaony 
among material, color, and shape were assured by colisboration 
with the creative artist, among other things. 

Still worse than neglect of surface finish are cases in 
which our exported machinery shows actual faults coiabined with fre- 
quent bjreakdowns. People talk about one error more tlian about 100 
good features. The competition will see to that. It is therefore 
particularly regrettable when negligence in making up orders for 
export injures the reputation of plants doing good work, as hap- 
pened to the Decin Machinebuilding Plants, One of their battery 
carts, a "lizard'*, showed a serious fault upon delivery to Brazil. 
The Precision Maettinebuilding Plants in Gottvaldov, whose products 
have earned a very good reputation abroad, received 12 con^laints 
in a Single 3-ffloath period dealing with faults in their machine 
tools. One rnay well ask what the OTK [unidentified] does when e 
customer complains about e damaged bicycle, a burned-out electric 
motor, a worn worm gear, or a set of tongs without a spring. The 
Jan Sverma Plants In Brno sent 10 tractors to Sweden as an initial 
order. One might esq^eet that they would have sent out an exem- 
plary shipment Actually, however, loose nuts, unb«it cotter pins, 
faulty hydraulic lystem, and other shortcomings were discovered. 
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The coRSe<|aeace® of failure to devote sufficient attention 
to export shipments are shown hy the experience of a Czechoslovak 
technical group working to restore hydroelectric power plants in 
Koies. One can imagine the enorraDus effort required to raise a 
3“ ton compressor up to the top of s 30“l©vel drop. I’/hen it was 
finally in place ^ however^ it was found that the electric motor did 
not work. In addition the attached description of the machine did 
not contain s description of the motor, and only the skills of our 
assembly workers made the motor operate. Our welders also did ex- 
cellent work until tliey used up their carbon electrodes, since 
someone had forgotten to send spare electrodes. Again our workers 
knew what to do, although it is possible that if they had not been 
there no one in this faraway land would have known how to get the 
machinery and instruments into working order, which would have 
caused serious loss. 

Similar cases, in which imperfect parts spoil the effect of 
excellent products, ere still quite frequent. Czechoslovalj: motor- 
cycles are the pride of our escort trade, and the automobiles which 
we export are also very valuable. What is true of the vehicles 
themselves, however, cannot be said of the wipers and other equip - 
mmit, and the factories will have to give greater attention to the 
new developments in packing, brake linings, types of clutches, etc, 
being produced abroad. 

In other Czechoslovak products discrepancies in the quality 
of iid.ividual parts are at fault. The good r^utation which we 
build up by the excellent quality of a large number of parts can 
be lost utterly by a single part idiich fails to maintain the pre- 
scribed quelity. Stsadardisation ia particularly urg«at In the 
paper industry, and more attmitlon should be given the matter In 
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I the phonograph industry. We must be relentless in the matter of 

(juelity^ end not shrink from shaip criticism or thoroughgoing self- 
I criticism. 

Closely connected with quality ere the coB^iaints of our 
eustomers who point out the relatively limited selection in cer- 
tain types of goods snd the paucity of new developments, is 

true psrticvilarly of consumer goods -- textiles and leather goods ^ 
useful ceramics and porcelain end glass ^ in which we have relied 
on our traditions; it is time also of our phonograph recordings 
and small wooden consumer goods. In all these fields the con©eti- 
tion is always putting out new products^ introducing new fortas^ 
and making changes to meet the wishes of the consumer; snd here 
too we must keep pace witli the competition. Our light industry, 
particularly textiles and leatherworking; must keep up with changes 
in fashion and taste and requisrements in cut, pattern, color; ac- 
cessories, finish; etc. Our textile pattern designers have insuf- 
ficient contact with the market, end this explains why they are 
forever proposing patterns which have already gone out of style. 

There are of course many plants which Show a great d^l of 
initiative in this respect. For exan^le in the production of cos- 
tume jewelry at Jeblonec they are making ev®ry effort to keep up 
with the competition in r<^lacins glass, metal, and other familiar 
materials with plastics, and they are already producing goods made 
of combinations of materials. The developmental centers in this 
field understand their job as being not so much to keep up with 
competitors but rather to keep bringing out new products mid thus 
demonstrate the maturity of our socialist production. In the na- 
tional enterprise Bohemia the workers hcve cm their own iniUstive 
made new proposals for printing decorations on pcm^slsiH; snd new, 
tasteful eoahined decorations , mA tteas put thsmselvss in s posi- 
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tioa to offer new end desirable porcelain patterns on foreign laar- 
]sets» At Svit in Oottwaldov they have included in the domestic 
and export collection 5^0 new patterns produced by the Oottwaldov 
patternmakers . 

As an example of careful attention to quality we shall give 
instances from the textile and food industries ► 

At Sumavan in Klatovy “’trubenis ’ ere used to illuifilnste the 

collars of export shirts in order to detect the srasllest faultSj, 

< 

so that goods for export pass through quality control as though 
under X-ray. Products of the Plant oi'* International Women's Day 
in Bratislava — thread and ©nbroidery yam — can stand up to com- 
petition throughout the world because they are produced with the 
greatest care and their colors are permanent and well -chosen. 

At the Plsen brewery in 1955 they extended the guarantee 
lager time on export beer. In Budvar [the Budejovice breweryl] 
they also devote the greatest core to quality. In order to assure 
the good taste and quality of beer even with the shaking whicii it 
experiences in traveling and under tropic temperatures samples are 
taken from each brew and subjected to remarkable tests; first they 
are placed in a special rocker and shaken, turned, and jolted for 
150 days; then heated in the laboratory to 45 degrees for 3 weeks; 
and then cooled to the freeaing point for one day. This surely 
guarantees that the beer can cake adverse conditions. For this 
reason we get fz*aai abroad not ocxqplalnts but new orders. 

This is a very good example of how some export plants attend 
to quality and maiatain the reputation of their trade-earlw. It 
i^ouXd apply to all plants producing for export, providing of 
course that the quality of products fw the dosisstlo nsrket not be 
overlooked in the effort to produce hi|^-quality export goods. 
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Czechoslovak consumers also have 0 to goods of the hipest 

q.uality* 

Particular atteatioQ osust be directed toverd completeaess 
of line* la the case of textiles we soiaetiaies see iaetauces in 
which a producing enterprise does not supply all types,, or is lack- 
ing the sizes desired by the customer. Und^stsndsbly^ilpments of 
this type^ particularly if the content of packoges differs from 
the invoice^ cause the greatest dissatisfaction and justified 
couple ints from the customer. 

Completeness of product is particularly ic^ortant in furni- 
ture, which is shipped knocked down, and of mechanical equipraant. 
Otherwise asseiably is disturbed or coir^letely impossible, it takes 
8 longer time to make the product operable, and tiiis dissatisfies 
the eustoraer and causes economic loss on both sides. 

We export considerable nunibers of ’’plymsol*^ presses but we 
do not supply the necessary plymsol molds for taaking rubber shoes. 
We must supplement the variety of motorcycles produced by adding 
scooters, and coa^Jlete attachments must be provided for the trac- 
tors we export. 

The problem of the quality of export goods must receive 
broader attention. For our goods to be considered really high 
quality they must be on a hi^ technical lenel. 

The lo^rtaace of Progressive Technl^es . 

Helther competitive prices, short delivery times, lua? ex- 
cellent qjuslity by themselves will assure us conUnued success in 
exports if our export products, particularly mschinery and equip- 
ment, are not on the higjhest technieaX level. We oust ^alt self- 
critically that la aU flelda, including even aachliiebuiMlng, we 
have grown aeeustosiad to the one-sided effort at ^pantity produc- 
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tion. la a number of products, of course, w have placedturseives 
In the lead ia world technical progress, but in others we have 
fallen behind. 

Let us consider a typical ejcao^le, the transition from steam 
locomotives to Diesel-electric. The former management of the dCD 
Sokolovo ignored the developmental work on Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, and thus harmed not only progress in our own transportation 
but our export opportunities as well. 

situation in tiie sale of machinebuiiding products on the 
world market absolutely req.uires us to concentrate on the quickest 
possible introduction of prototypes into serial production, v/e 
must not repeat the case of the hi^ly productive PS 31 lathe, the 
prototype of which was developed as far back as I951, but whicii was 
not tested out until 1955 / so that many fosreign producers have 
passed us by in the meantime. 

Inasmuch as we are unable to bring about rapid development 
in all branches ourselves it is desirable for economic and techni- 
cal reasons to concentrate on selected fields, master them in all 
aspects, and achieve and surpass Uxe world level in them. At the 
aanie time we must strive toward a proper division of labor within 
the democratic cas^. 

'’In our relations with the countriea of the socialist caa^ 
we can see the development of their own modem, technically ad- 
vanced production. This is reflected in the Justifiably increased 
demands of our democratic partners for teehnioal quality and econ- 
omio efficiency in the machines and equlpmant tlu^ ii^^rt,** wrote 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade Jarcmlsv ICovar in Kbvak [Forge 
Wosicmr] on 5 October 1933 - attitude will be a deciaive fac- 

tor in the ac^^ of our future deliveries to the countries in the 
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socialist camp^ and will toe basically decisive In the question of 
whether Czechoslovak industry will be able to occupy the position 
of briager of technical progress in the deoioeratic caa^, Hi^ 
quality of our machinery arai equipment is not only a condition for 
more sitsply meeting capitalist con^etition but is necessary for 
the fulfillment of our economic and political mission in the econ- 
omicallj’' bacto/ard countries Technical quality is one of the be- 
sic indications accoarding to which the world con^ares the produc- 
tive capabilities of the capitalist and socialist economic systems. 

We have presented a number of evidences of the continuing 
progress of Czechoslovak technology and of the success which we 
have achieved in exports on this foundation. Not long ago the So- 
viet journal Literaturnaya Gazeta enumerated all the teclmicai ex- 
perience that the Soviet Union had received from Czechoslovak in- 
dustry which we extended, in fraternal cooperation, in exchange for 
extensive Soviet technical aid. Reinforced-concrete railroad ties, 
which will be produced according to docuraentetion from Czechoslo- 
vakia, will present Soviet transportation with broad opportunities, 
particiilarly in regions witliout forests. Engineer Holuba’s new 
method of casting punches will reduce production time eight -fold 
and will at the same time double the life of these punches. The 
same Soviet journal also wrote about the Czechoslovak Z--H 330 com- 
bine wil^ an air-cooled engine which will find wide use particular- 
ly in Central Asia. V. Svaty's shuttleless loom, ^ioh will also 
be produced in the will be enormously liqportant for Soviet 

industry. 

On the cceaslcm of the 9ps^ing fair in Leipsig in 195^ Bie 
Virtscheft (Economies], published in the democratic part of Ber- 
lin, wrotes '*Czeohoal 0 vakla has matured into a state whl^ not only 
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need not feer coaitparisoEi with world producers but from which^ as 


the British machinfibuiMlng specialist VJilliam Purge has said, the 


older industrial countries can 3.earii a great deal* Along wit^i the 


machinebuiidiag industries of the USJ^ and l^e aertaan Beraocratic 


Republic this industry in Chechoslovakia is able to solve any 


technical problem which arises srjd can prooiote the economic devel- 
opment of the entire democratic comp* An iraportsnt role is ployed 
by the specie Used -manpower potential; vihich has been built up in 


recent years in Caechoslovakla . ” 


This is how persuasive our success is. But at the same time 


taust becotae se3*f -critical and leani to adiait our shortcoraings. 


ie have been able to admit and cure thesa. have every op- 


pojrbuaity to do so. In our Jubilation we must not underestimate 


our shortcomings* 


Experience in 1955 showed that our insufficient technical 


maturity coats us foreign orders worth several dozen million crowns 


in sales of ©quipmaat for electric -power plants and sugar factor- 


ies. This very fact shows that in aachinebuildlng we have imich 
progress to make in a number of areas before we reach the pinnacle 


of technical quality. 


As a typical example we may oaention the case of a regula- 
ting traasforaier, on which we sent e bid to Finland. Tests showed 
that its power losses were so awch greeter than those of the com- 
petition that our equipment would have cost the customer more af- 
ter 2 years of operation than the cost of the entire equipm^t. 

One cause of loss on foreign msrkcrts is the great wei^t of 


our equipment. A 2T-oiegevolt*emp turbogenerator manufactured by 


CKD wel|^ kB tons more then a product of the Brown-Boverl firm 


with the same charactwletios. In this case, with the seme oiw- 


1 pricei the coiqpetltlon is selling materiel for 10*50 Csecho- 
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siovak crowsiB psx* kiXogysia^ vhlXs vs sire ssXllsiig it# for 7*!?5 
¥e are giving svay 48 tons of oasteriai. Similarly Uie Skoda 1200 
car is 200 kilograms heavier than competing cars in the same cate- 
gory. 

Siialiar examples of technical backwardness are of course to 
be found in ii^t industry ss well. For exaaiple the competitive 
position of Czechoslovak textiles abroed is v/eekened by the feet 
that insufficient attention is paid to their crash^ shrink^ and 

t 

water-resistance qualities. In shoemoking we are also beiiiad in 
the use of artificial ''setais'*, leather lacquer ^ and plastic soles. 
Here^ too, the testing stage of certain products takes much too 
long, so that frequently products have ceased to be new and have 
lost wiiatever price advantage they might have had by the tiiae they 
reach the market. 

Open criticism of our shortcomings and a few unfavorebie coia- 
psrisous must not, of course, lead to discouraging conclusions; on 
the contrary, these shortcomings must be an incentive for ia^rove- 
ment. This iH^rovement can actually be achieved in a relatively 
short time by proper organization and the application of appropri- 
ate measures. For this reason the deveXopment of new production 
techniques and the achievaaent of high technical quality are among 
the principal goals of the next Five-Year Plan. In raising our 
technical standards m have made outstanding progress, and therefore 
criticism of shortcomings szid backwardness in a few sectors must 
be taken only as a cballenge that maxiaum use be made of the gi- 
gantic opportunities of the sociallat aystem for the general de- 
velopment of technical progress on the broadest possible foundation. 
Eiggorts to the Tropics 

The problem of preparing shipments for the tropios is close- 
ly connected with the question of technical perfection. With grow- 
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ing ejqports to countries within the tropic zone we lauBt devote in- 
creased atteatioa to proteetiug our products against the tropical 
clitaate, principally heat and humidity. This is txrue not only of 
our machinery, particularly of insulation and lacquers, but also 
of tires, foods, and certain other products. Here we encounter 
the problem of so-called tropicalization, meaning the handling of 
products in a manner appropriate to tiie tropical climate, with tear 
peretujpes reaching Uo degrees Centigrade and relative huoiidities 
of So to 90 percent, i.e., twice the water vapor in the atmosphere 
of Centsrai Europe. 

Many of our plants working for ecport have already had con- 
siderable ejiperience in this respect A great deal has also been 
done by the Research Institute for Bfeterials Protection in Prague- 
Uebusice and several other aresearch institutes, such as the Micro- 
biological Institute, Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. The Re- 
search Institute of Electric Power Engineering in Bechovice near 
Prague was assigned the problem of tropica lizatlon as a special 
program in 19153- ^is institute tests electrical-engineering ma- 
terials -- lacquers, fiber, technical resins, ceramic and mica in- 
sulators, and other asterials --in aEjartificiel tropical atmosphere 
in special roomB. This research Is concerned with the effects of 
both high humidity and mold. In this connection the establishment 
of an electrical-engineering research station in southern China, 
which is concerned specifically with problems of tropicalization, 
will be very important for us. This station was set up in 19^3 by 
Czechoslovak experts, who trained 30 Chinese specialists here. 
Electrical-engineering, physico-chemloal, and microbiological 
groups motk here, as well ss e grou^ for developing electriosl-en- 
ginsering squipaMsit sad ths teehniesl asnsgeaeat of power stations. 
Xn its ecsalastlon of dumgss in the properties of veriously-trea- 
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ted san^les of insulators and products under e tropical cliraste 
this station vo3fks in close liaison vith our Research Institute of 
Electric Power Engineering in Bechovlce. A distance of several 
thousand kiloioeters is no ohstacle to the close scientific and 
technical cooperation which has developed between Czechoslovak and 
Chinese pioneers in new trends in tropicalization. The Czechoslo- 
vak maritime ship Republika is also testing various materials to 
see hcjw they are affected by ocean water and various climatic zones. 

Broad horizons open up for the 'use of glass fiber and cer- 
tain plastics in solving the problems of tropicelization. Paints 
and lacquers must receive no less attention than insulators. For 
this reason, for example, in 19^ the national enterprise Pragolak 
in Prague was given the special task of providing for production 
of special paints for export to tropical regions. 

Spare Farts 

One of the most In^ortant aspects of satisfying customers 
of machine products is providing spare parts. A well -working ma- 
chine or vehicle is useless if spare parts are not available ^en 
original parts wear out. Some plants satisfy this condition well 
and remember to send sufficient supplies of spare parts. Such 
plants Include the factories producing Diesel engines, in Plotiste 
n. L. But other plants have permitted our automobiles, motorcy- 
cles, tractors, and engines to stop operating before their time 
for lack of spare parts. It is no secret that in some countries 
local entrepreneurs have begun producing spare parts for Czecho- 
slovak vehicles when our plants were unable to supply the neces- 
sarh spare parts in tiiae* 

A radical improveottat la eertalnly naceaaary here. We have 
undertakeci to do this, and the results are beginaliig to be felt. 

In eiq^ortiQg thoae autoabblXes, for instance, which we im now 
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producing w also sent a sufficient number of spare parts. In the 
case of automobiles irtaose production has been stopped > on the other 
hand, paroper supplies of spare parts have not been provided. As- 
suring reserves of spare parts r^sains a problem in this field. 

We must send spare parts ab2*oad in sufficient quantity to Iseep our 
vehicles in proper and iminteirupted operation. But also have 
a primary interest in exports of spare parts for other reasons: ex- 
port of these pajrts is more profitable for us than that of the ma- 
chines themselves, and can play a very ic^ortant role in our over- 
all ejcport program. The experience of some countries vith mature 
machinebuilding Industries shows that the foreign-exchange yield 
of spare parts sometimes reaches hO percent of the total foreign-* 
exchange yield in any given branch of machinebuilding. This fact 
more than outweighs the disadvantages which are pointed out by the 
production enterprises when they are asked to supply larger quan- 
tities of spare parts. In any case the matter must be solved in 
such a way thst not only the er^orting enterprise but the produc- 
ing enterprise as well will be interested in production of spare 
parts, and not lose in the process, particularly when we follow 
the Soviet example and set proportional nonsa for the production 
of spare parts With each delivery of vehicles, machinery, and 
equipment we oust supply a number of spare parts proportional to 
the total delivery. When plants ere not supplied with the proper 
equipment it will be necessary to expand production by adding 
shifts in order that machine capacity be fully utilised and that 
production of the Qscessasry parts be guaranteed at all cost. At 
the same time we must set up ready stocks of spare parts, These 
meflffures are a oeeeesary conditio for the eueoeseful growth of our 
maohinefbullding exports. 
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Associated with the problem of spare parts is estebUshmsat 
of techaiGsl service in, the countries in which s large number Oi 
CaechoslovsK automobiles, motorcycles, end tractor© are in opera- 
tion. This is also one of the most urgent problems feeing us. 

Some plants, such as the Mlads Boleslav automobile plant, 
produces ‘’spertah8‘’ — the Skoda hko — is already making prepa- 
rations to give language courses for employees in order to build 
up cadres for foreign service to custtaaers. 

Joining Production to Foreign Advertising 

For Czechoslovak foreign- trade enterprises to be able to de- 
velop proper advertising abroad they most be provided with more 
concrete technical material from the producing plants For this 
purpose the advertising departi^nts in these plants naist be stren- 
gthened. 

;0ae of most important ways of advertising Czechoslovak 
products abroad is our participation in international exhibitions 
and fairs. In 1955 we participated In more than 30 fairs and ex- 
hibitions, 23 of ^ich were in capitalist countries. But these in- 
cluded the traditional fairs in Europe (Utrecht, Copenhagen, Milan, 
Brussels, Peris, Stocfehola, Solun [Sollngent], and Vienna), visited 
by about 8,500,000 people, and the fairs overseas (Toronto, Mel- 
bourne, Beyk^avik, Karachi, Casablanca, Djakarta, Damascus, Sew 
Delhi, Addis Ababa, and Bangoon), in addition to the exhibition 
at Ghent in Belgium, which was, together with the «nhibltions in 
Helsinki, Cairo, and Boobsy, attended by ebout 8,000,000 people. 
!mese fairs and Industrial exhibitions had great coMercial end 
poUtieal l8|?cirt8Bce for us aai, on the bests of experl«aee gained 
at them, the fair ^rogxesi for 195^ expea^eA^ Bxperien^ shewed 
simultaneously, however, that la order to inpresse the effeotlve- 
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a€irS 0 of our expositioas it vould be desirable for the production 
plants thmselves to take a direct interest in preparation of ex- 
hibits and to be responsible for their quality and shipping. 

A healthy decentralization of advertising activity and grea- 

0 

ter participation of producing plants in advertising progmm will 
undoubtedly Increase the effectiveness of our advertising prograia 
abroad. 

Packaging — An Ic^ortant Factor 

Proper packaging is one of the cardinal conditions of suc- 
cessful export trade j therefore the responsible workers in Czecho- 
slovak production plants should learn what a shipeient is subjected 
to in its voyage to the foreign customer, particularly in the case 
of deliveries going overseas to countries with poorly equipped 
ports, or on journeys \daere they will be shaken greatly during the 
voyage. Good packaging can save millions of crowns in foreign ex- 
change. 

A good and reliable package is an indication of the p3:>oduct 
itself. A good product loses in value if sufficient care is not 
devoted to its packaging and protection from accidental injury. 

It is particularly ifl^rtant in the case of more valuable goods for 
the package not to offer opposrtualtles for theft. One awst real- 
ize that certain types of packaging which are satisfactory for 
shipment to certain countries are inapprc^riate for transit to 
other places Decisive factors here are the geography of the coun- 
try of destination, its climate, and ita port facilities. ^Bhe 
coionlal and dependent countries ere kept techtacallyWakvard, and 
therefore the handling o£ shlpwMiti In the pcurts end later transpor- 
tation is poorest la these countries thsn In the modem Suropesn 
ports. IQimfore if a eerteln type of packaglttg is sstlsfaot<ary 
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for a modem port the package mmt still be chosen with particular 
care ar^ fixed securely when oiaier means of transportation are 
chosen. It should also be kept in mind that large trans-ocesnic 
ships have large cargo holds, so that the goods intei^^ tcxc taore 
distant ports are on the bottom and subjected to great pressure 
from the goods above, destined for earlier ports. 

This type of loading, for exaiioplo, has meant that when a 
shipment of autonu^biles was s^iit to Ban^cok only arrived, the 

shipping coc^any, in order to taake full use of shipping space, had 
placed another heavy load on top of the crates. Under this load 
the crates brc^e down and the tops fell in on the roofs of the 
automobiles- Ihe loss totaled $20,000. A similar loss resulted 
from the shipment of enameled tiibs, which are placed in special 
cartons for export- Through the comers of the cartons, from bot- 
tom to top, passed long screws, ending at the top in hooks for the 
cranes to catch. The surfaces of adjacent tubs were covered with 

felt, ^vertheless the shipiaent arrived in damaged .condition. 

as . 

Juct ,the designers of the crates for the automobiles never ima- 
gined ttot the tops would be ov«:*loaded, the designers of the tub 
cartons never thought that the tubs would be in any position but 
upri^t. But St the port where the certons were unloaded there 
were no cranes, and the crates were unloaded from the side of the 
ship, being hauled from in front. The cartons ware unable to tale 
this ^*eataent, twisted, the fflt pecking feU out, end the tubs 
were damaged* In both oases it was proved that the daoaga was the 
result of mproper handimg by employees of the shiplag ccM^paay, 
but only after very eoepliested nagotlatioos by the Osechoslovak 
State msuraoce Society, kt the tens tine it is clear that it is 
in the Intareat both of our cuatoaara and of ouraalvea to avoid ac 
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cidentgr like this, since area if the demage is laade up by e tixlird 
party the economic loss It is still vrorse whan l^se los- 

ses oecur because of oiir negligence or are directly caused by 
us. 

The v7orkera who are assigned the peckaging of goods for ex- 
port in the production plants, particularly the designers of ex- 
port packages, must malce use of the experience laade available to 
them by the State Insurance Society, the Gze<^oslov 8 k transporta- 
tion enterprises, and the foreign- trade enterprises, to realize 
the stress and the frequently iti^roper handling which products un- 
dergo during 0 transoceanic voyage, and turn their ©tteutioii in 
this direction. It is a great error, which often costs us dear, 
when people think that it does not jostter if goods are damaged, 
since they are insured. On the contrary such damage vuBt be pre- 
vented . 

Some plants liave had a great deal of experience in export 
packaging and are very inventive on this subject This is true 
particularly of plants in the food industry. The careful packing 
of Czechoslovak hops and malt for export shipment deserves partic- 
ular appreciation. In Zatec they are aav testing a new method of 
packas^hg ovcnrseas shilling. The pecking crates and cyl- 

inders have been replaced by a plastic container laade of poly- 
ethylene. A fine, translucent meiabraae protects the contents. 

For better shipping the plastic is wrapped in a Jute container which 
is tied up with knots with which the bundles are handled In load- 
ing. With the aid of workers in the paper industry a very clever 
e)Cport package has bc«i developed for bottled beer frpm the Plzen 
brewery. Zora m Olowaue and other candy factories are sending 
caady to the Sear Beat m (^ecielly forgid boxee ao that thay can 
be carried on the backs of caeela in caravans. 
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Other plants, however, often cyirerlook the jpoiiiance of 
psciseging- This is the only possible explanation of the backward 
method of packing \diich we still see in some overseas shipraente of 
laachlaery, which arrives at its destination rusty. Because of bed 
packaging in boxes some parts arrived damaged, idxich understand- 
ably not only causes dissatisfaction on the part of the customer 
but costs foreign exchange spent on the necessary repairs. 

Severe complaints have been lodged against shortcomings in 
packaging in the metallurgical industry. At the Sverms Ironworks 
in Podbrezova the problem of packaging was discussed with the work- 
ers; they now use sheet iron instead of wire and the cotqplaints 
have stqpped *Kiey are also is^roving their work in marking by 
using better colors and correcting the ''signum'* even while loading. 

Similarly at the Vitkovice Ironworks they have realized Idiat 
if they ere to meet the demand that goods be better prepared for 
shipping this means greeter consumption of binding material end 
greater labor expense, but that this is nevertheless necessary and 
desirable in the interest of the good international name and r^u- 
tation of the Czechoslovak metallurgical industry and its products. 

We must make the rolls of knitted goods titter for ship- 
lawit, because our forrwMf incorrect method increased maritime ship- 
ping costs, which are determined by cubic volume in these mate- 
rials This example also makes it clear that the workers must be 
systematically end broadly instructed and trained in t^e haMling 
and shipping of products for export 

Packaging is most ioportasit, of course, in the esse of del- 
icate products such as gjess and poroelaln. In this esse poor pack- 
aging may cause real damaga, as hai^beoad with a shipment of porce- 
lain dishes to British West dfricet out of two crates only s few 
plates were unbroken. Zt is surely unnecessary to spoil our good 
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wrk in this way and ruin our r^^utation on foreign markets, since 
ve are abXe to solve mioh more serious production problems. 

Sven If V8 give the greatest cere to the security of goods 
packaging we awet simultaneously see to it. that bulky packaging 
not increase shipping costs. In one plant producing useful porce- 
lain they originsUy packaged soc^ goods for Iraq, in 100 crates with 
a volume of 56.5 cubic meters. Frelitainery calculations showed the 
sales referent that this peckagiag would render the deal ur^rofit^ 
able from the foreisa- exchange standpoint. Ihis is becai^e in 
ocean shipping one pays by volume, and the transportation costs, 
^ich go up as voluiae increases, frequently force us to stop doing 
business. In this particular case the referent came to the plant 
with the request that the goods be repacked end the plant try to 
keep the volume down. As a result the plant repacked the goods, 
and the same products were packed in 60 crates instead of the ori- 
ginal 3.00 and the volume reduced by 30 cubic meters. Tliis saved 
shipping costs of 5,000 crowns in English pounds. The deal could 
be carried out and the economy was saved valuable foreign exchange. 
How many similar savings could be made on other shipments if the 
proper attention were paid to this problem! Each packer and ship- 
per in the producing plants has the key to this problem, end it is 
their Job to keep in mind in packing each orate that the space 
seved rwreseats foreign-exchange savings. 

In the case of some products — machinery, v^icles -- the 
designers can k«^ in mind that uimecesaary projections and angl®* 
will imneeessariXy Increase ^e volume and therefore dipping 
costa of the product. 

®h« MMttrch lastltate for Packaglag tectmology cen do val- 
iant esrviee in soiviag a lmller problems for our induatries. 
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Considerable atteatioa mast te devoted to the climatic in- 
fluences (teB®>eratiire and humidity) throu^ \rhUh products must 
pass m their journey to the customer, particularly in going through 
the tropic aoae. Tliese influences are being scientifically laves- 
tlgsted by the Research Institute for I-feterlals Protection in 
Prague-Hebusice. Our factories should be urged to cooperate 
closely with this institute, which is making its investigations 
even on Czechoslovak ships, and is checking the stability of in- 

o 

dividual products. 

For con^leteness it should be pointed out that in packaging 
small piece goods great care must be devoted to seeing that the 
number of pieces in the crate correspond to the nu^er in the in- 
voice. This is necessary because we are forever getting coa^laints 
that packages contain a smaller number of pieces than the invoice 
indicates. In some fields as many as one-fourth of all complaints 
revolve about this subject 

Proper marking of packages is very ia^ortant. The factor- 
ies frequently nark shipments differently from the vsy the for- 
eign-trade enterprise marics them in the accoapanylng docun«nta and 
invoices. Careleas marking causes difficulties in loading and un- 
loading, the packages are nixed up, and complaints res\»lt. The 
foreign-trade enterprises naturally require the ship-loading doc- 
uments to show the same markings as the invoices end socreditives, 
and in such cases the port ej^edlter must usually give the ships e 
guarantee for the difference in merkinga. This guarantee of course 
shows that somsttaing about the shipment is out of ordv, which 
distuxhs its normal shipping - 

One more charecteristlo setter. In the cese of one large 
delivery to the Soviet tlhlna, wbldi we sent in etagee, a five- 
figure had to he r-^nted cm each ptecse ehlppeA. la the 
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plant this figure affixed by !iaad, elthou^ it had to be tjrlt- 
ten GK>re than 1>0CX) times in ell^ and not until this %ma pointed 
out by the receiving coiflEidssar was e stencil made. It should not 
be necesseary for the foreign custtom^r to do our thinking for us; 
we must oiu?selv©s thlh^ of these things in order to siin^lify our 


AS we have se@:i, the problem of padssging and shipping fees 
are closely allied. In the case of some goods shipping costs may 
e<^l the total price of the goods mis makes it perfectly clear 
how important it is for us to save shipping costs, since in deliv- 
ering goods to oversees i^rkets we have to cover much greater dis- 
tances than the competition^ which has its own ports. 

The isportance of the weight of goods in shipment is shown 
by the example of the shipment of wet lumber, raw timber, and lath 
for crating. The greater wei^t of wet wood increases the cost of 
transportation both within Czechoslovakia aoi abroad, as well as 
fees in transshipment and transloading. At a obtain period the 
average wei^t of timber exported equaled 5^0 kilograms per cubic 
meter, although the average should vary between 500 and 550 kilo- 
grsm in smmmp and winter, respectively. If we added up the cost 
of this extra wel#it we w>uld find that the extra shipping cost 
would total millions of crowns each year, not to mention the fact 
that unnecessary wei#t needlessly burdens our freightcar pool. 

When we consider transportation in foreign trade ve must 
realise what a web of problems most be solved. All goods which 
we escort in one year r^reseot about 150,CX)0 ^ipnents, l.e., an 
average of ^ e39ort shipasiits dally* The task of providing 
trani^^ort for all these shipments abroad is the job of Metrans, 
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the transportation and shipping foreign -trade enterprise in Prague., 
which also organizes the shipraent of goods in^orted into Csecho- 
Slovakia. Another transportation enterprise, Cechofracht, in close 
cooperation with MetranS; provides ocean transport, using among 
others our own three ships --- the Julius Fucik, the Lidice, and 
the Republika. 

Metrans combines all export and iEE^ort shipments so that 
maximum tariff and foreign- exchange advantages can be taken. It 
makes up small piece shipments into carload lots, so uhat transport 
media can be best utilized and shipping accelerated. At the satae 
time it cooperaUi ■ with similar enterprises in the USSR, the peo- 
ple's democracies, and with enterprises in the capitalist countries 
in order to obtain for Czechoslovakia the best rates and conditio®. 

To discharge all transportation tasks in time and at the 
least cost requires much effort and many headaches, because in ad- 
dition to normal shipping there is a large nvimber of special prob- 
lems every day. One might think the problem of shipping a locomo- 
tive to Shanghai was quite simple: you just put it on the shortest 
rail line. The trouble is that railroads do not have the same 
gauge everywhere: Soviet railroads, for instance, have a wider 
gauge than we do, end it is for this reason that we had to build 
up the large transshipment point at Gierna nad Tisou for rail traf- 
fic with the Soviet Union. Because of this obstacle the locomotive 
had to be dismantled at the Soviet frontier, placed on five Soviet 
frei^tcars, and transferred again to Chinese freij^tcars at the 
Soviet-Chinese frontier. The trip to Shanghai took 5 weeks. 

The shortest route is not always the clwapest, d«q?«idlttg on 
tariff differences. Water shipping is substantially cheaper than 
rail shipping. Therefore we prefer to ship som goods by a eoaihin- 
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Btioii of rivers and eaaelS;, or to go roundabout by sea, rather than 
to use direct rail connections. For exsru^le, Czechoslovak sugar 
is sent to Switzerland from the refinery by rail to the Vltava 
transshipoient point where it is transferred to river barges. It 
travels down the Vltava and the Elbe as far as Hasiburg, whence it 
goes by ses to Amsterdam or Rotterdam and again by river barge to 
Basel in Switzerland, Barley travels from southern Moravia to 
Strasburg thus: by rail to Brstislavs, thm dovm the Danube to 
Galati, throu^ the Black See to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
ttirough the I^editerraneen Sea to Gibraltar, up to Rotterdam, end 
thence up the Rhine to Strasburg (Cf . Fr. Srarcek, Dopravni po4 is~ 
ten! V zahranicaim obchode [Ih’ansportation Insurance in Foreign 
Trade], Orbis, Prague, 1955. 

We present these exas^ies to show that the foreign-trade 
enterprises together with Metrens must often demand considerable 
adaptability and understanding of the producing enterprises with 
respect to packaging requireiaents. Cooperation can often lead to 
very positive results . For exeo^le this type of cooperation among 
production workers and foreign-trade transportation spe- 

cialists has led to a very successful solution of the problem of 
shipping automobiles to South America. When cars and trucks were 
shipped together the passenger chassis were mounted on the truck 
chassis wlth(^t increasing the voluiae used to calculate shipping 
f^s. This saved 1,000 crowns on each passenger chassis shipped, 
thus increasing the foreign-exchange yield of the transaction. 

The production pleats soactlmes cooplain that the foreign- 
trade enterprises oft«a do not Issue dispatching orders ia tins and 
the goods produced then velt too long in the pleat end take \2p too 
much storage space. In cunerous cases, however, the delay^ is jus- 
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tified, since the enterprise roust see to it that it uses the roost 
edvaatageous transportation facilities, which sotaetioies means wait- 
ing. plants must therefore have storage space available for 
such cases. 

By way of exen^le, if we can send rolled material to South 
America in a Finnish ship from a Polish port tiis is much prefer- 
able to shipping from Hamburg in a ship wl^ose fees would have to 
be paid for in foreign exchange ^ich is difficult for us to earn. 

It snast also be Itept in mind that the journey throu^ Poland is 
much more advantageous for us than shipping through Hamburg. If 
in choosing shipping routes we therefore strive for efficiency we 
must soiaetimes postpone shipping goods for s \diile. It is of 
course desirable for the paroduction enterprises to notify the for- 
eign-trade enterprise in time thet the goods are ready for ship- 
ment, so that the foreign -trade enterprise can provide ship space. 

If goods come out of the production plants at irregular in- 
tervals and unannounced this makes provisions for shipping quite 
difficult 

On the other hand production enterprises which announce the 
shipment of goods In time and prq^are them for ocean shipment make 
it possible for Cechofracht to proceed to r«it space and to make 
use of seasons ’^dxea rates are most advantageous This furthermore 
makes it possible to make better use of ports in the people’s dem- 
ocracies, particularly on the Black Sea, because when it is cer- 
tain that the goods will be delivered time Cechofracht has bet- 
ter changes of making ahipmeita In those ports. It Is also pos- 
sible to save forslga exchange by usijag trsop ships inatesd of 
llnersj slncl whesi d^ivsrles sre made on time it is possible to 

OP seversl sasU shlpusots to be sent by tmp ship rather than 
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using more escpeasive liners to 8a:id individuel shipcaents* (A liner 
is a ship plying regular lines according to fixed schedules. A 
tra*3^ ship is one whose direction and rates are fixed by special 
contract for each ^yage.) 

If shipments from the factories are late;, the gsods cannot 
be loaded on a taaritiree ship in time at the port^ and the shipment 
is delayed and must wait until the next ship leaves* Hien ship- 
ping coimecticjos are few one day’s delay tasy result in a taoiith^s 
delay, with all the unpleasant consequences this leiada to* 

Savings Are Possible in Isi^rts Also 

v;e have attempted to give a brief survey of the main reas- 
ons ^ihy production for expoart is not crowned with still greater 
success* In conclusion it should be noted that problems of imports 
deserve greater attention ss well. 

we wish to expand international economic cooperation, and 
thus iii^orts 08 well. Therefore any effort at autoarky is ©lien 
to us. Our economic intearests require us, however, to ii^ort only 
necessary goods which will help us to accelerate constmction, im- 
prove production, and raise our living standards. Ue do not wis^h 
to ia^ort goods unnecessarily, goods which we can produce our- 
selves taore efficiently. We also want inerted raw laaterials, 
foods, and products to be used economically, and therefore it is the 
goal of our econoiaic policy not to be dependent on imports of key 
products, since we do not wi^ to expose oiirselves to the possibil- 
ity of discrifoiaation and economic pressure. 

Frequaortly fsany of the goods idiich we import could be pro- 
duced relatively easily in Ceecdu^lovakia. Sxemples are certain 
types of imported sheet metal idiose producticm coold be srrsoged 
by Cseehoilovsk fsctories. la oth«r cases our factories must lesm 

I to turn to different sourees for imported rsw aaterlals. la this 

f . 

i - ITS • 
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respect we exerted enor®oue efforts whea, because of the discria- 
iEiatior; we suffered, we reorieutod our iniports of key raw laate- 
rials primarily toward the Soviet Uhioa and the people’s deaK)G3?a« 
cies* 

All of these and sitriilar cases require close cooperation be- 
tween the production plants and the foreign- trade enterprises if the 
goal is to be reached quickly. 

A great deal depends on the proper utilisation of imported 
raw materials- An exanple can be found in the textile industry, 
shm^ing how our cos^Jetltors have solved this problem. In Bkagland 
raw Aiaerican cotton is used to spin yam up to Wo long -staple 

Egyptian cotton for yarn up to Wo 60 , and Kamek cotton for higher 
niMberss 100, 120, and above. Caechosiovek p3?oducers, on the other 
hand, often use high-'quality long-staple cotton where other types 
would suffice, thus increasing the cost of the product. <e must 
also see to it that the waste from imported raw materials, such as 
in cutting hides, be at a miniimmL. 

Frequently an eate3:prise working for export requests the im- 
portation of some smell auxiliary machine or equipment which will 
help it to fulfill its goals Of course the Ministry of Foreign 
ITrade and its ag^ticies proceed in such cases with syo^thy. After 
all, foreign-exchange expenditure will ultimately earn a much 
greater foreign-exchanga yield < It is of courae regrettable when 
the plant losee Interest once the equipment baa arrived and does 
not even make the neoessary provisions for installing the ioporbed 
machinery, have encountered IsoXatod oases of this kind recent- 
ly. ^is attitude does mt of course indloste that all our pro- 
duction plants (m properly sc^inted with our iaport prohlensj 
for this reascm their YUklerstanding of imports must be expanded as 
valX as their grsi^ of export piohlems. 


11 ^ 
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BeveloplQg Coa^etltioaa for Exean&Xary Fulfillmeat of iixport Orders 
¥e have discusaed sectors 1 b 'which ve must ia^rove cooper- 
etiOB between production and the foreign-trade entesprises in the 
interest of better fulfillmmt of 0 >:port goals. \tot conclusions 
can we draw from this analysis^ 

We must, above all, considerably strengthen the sales groups 
in the large expwt plants, particularly in enterprises working on 
deliveries of investment units, so that they will be able to pro- 
vide bids and bases for operational designs in time, to control 
export deliveries as they ere produced and assembled, to devote 
their time to compiling advertising material and technical and com- 
mercial documentation, to provide for excellent packaging atid ship- 
ping of goods, and to cooperate with the foreign -trade enterpx'^ises 
in follcwing technical development throu^out the world and, on 
the basis of the information gained, apply the most progressive 
technology in their plants. We must end the incorr*ect failure to 
appreciate the importance of the sales groups in export enterpri- 
ses; on the contrary we taust recruit for them the most highly 

cadres with proper technical and commercial knowledge. Au 
the Bmm time we shall make better use of the e}q>erience of engin- 
eers, technicians, designers, and research workers, boUi in prepar- 
ing commercial negotiations and in the fulfillment of export deUver- 
lea. 

Socialist competition for exen^lary fulfillment of export 
ordexa is very iiqportaat for improving work in foreign trade and 
the Uaison between foreign-trade enterprises end production, ms 
c<xipetltlon was begun in 19$^# tiws Initlati're of the Ministry 
of Foreign 1!rade, besed in tom tm a govamaant resolution of a8 
Jam 19^3^ Production plants mieh naintaln the presori^ed qiual- 
i^, hove no coi^leinte from forelgtt eustosiera, maintain the deUv- 

* W - 
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ery times specified in delivery orders^ provide service to foreign 
custooterB, have proper cadres of assembly and technical vorfeerS;, 
and malntein good liaison with the foreign-trade enterprises re- 
ceive iosterial rewards In addition to honorary racognltlon* rhey 
ere rewrded according to the principles applicable to the issiiance 
of the Bed Benner;, and they can send some of their technical spe- 
cialists abroad for study trips ^ wiUx tiie travel costs iix part be- 
ing paid out of a special portion of the bonus which th^* plant ob- 
tains for the exeoaplary fulfillment of export tasks. 

In 1955 about 320 enterprises in all fields were included 
in the competition for exeiaplary export plants and several dozen 
of them were given incentive rewards in addition to honorary rec- 
ognition for fulfilling the conditions of the competition. 

It is the Job of the factory organizations of the KBC and 
of all mass organizations ; particularly the ROH and the CSM, in 
the plants working for export, to use all their facilities to de- 
velop and support this type of con^etition. ^ere are many re- 
sources which can help in reaching this goal. 

Thus the collective cont3?Bct should, in its first chapter, 
oiake a precise statement of the pledge to maintein delivery dead- 
lines, sad further pledges should be given eliminating all com- 
plaints by providing for maximum quality of export goods. 

We Bwst aystemstically follow and control the fulfiliiBKit 
of vomng goals associated with export orders. We cannot wait 
for results; we must in advance be sure that the basic conditions 
exist for timely fulflUment. We oust examine the causes of de34iy 
and organise their elimination. CkxvXBints from abroad must be 
used to draw the necessary less^ so that the errors will not be 
n^eated in the future 
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ABo-Uier toethod of assuring the cotaplatioa of eat^ort orders 
Is the orgeodKation of disauasloos on the slgiaifleakice of foreign 
trade, connected also with problems of the international political 
aitustion. It is precisely in foreign trade that the principle© 
of cooperetton of the socialist can© and the peaceful coexistence 
of all land© are carried out in practice^ 

Anything vhich promotes the introduction of progressive 
technology helps our exports also, fherefoi?© in terms of foreign 
trade it is supremely iu^ortant for the party and trade-union or- 
ganisation in the production plants to extend innovators end inven- 
tors the necessary support, for sufficient attention to be direc- 
ted toward in©rov@iaent surest ions, to arouse the initiative of 
the workesrs, increase specialised training, and make it possible 
to exchange C 32 echo 6 lovak working observations and Soviet experience 

•Ehe effort to improve Caechoslovak foreign trade must be led 
by Cosisunlats, trade-union members, and Uhion members in all sec- 
tos^s of the national economy, fhis ineans atlXX more emphatically 
to explain to our workers the ii^rtanse of regular fulfil lm en t of 
the plan for production of export goods, and to use special exam- 
ples to point out the opportualtlea of achieving hi^ product qjaal- 
ity. fhe Important thing is for the party (organisations in l^e 
production plants properly to exercise their ri^^t to control the 
management, and to encourage the responsible factory wozkers and 
the (kmmunists in the BOE end CSM eomalttees to organise socialist 
coa©etition and exenvlary-^lity brigades for the honor of the 
factory trade-mark. 

Ssq^lenee eonvinaee ua that dai©lte all the recent success 
of Cs^Oaoslovsk eo^or^ ve are far from having utilised all the 


(^^giortunities evsllable for ^ntinulng in our good tradition and 
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increasing sales of CJseehosiovalc goods on forei@i ajsrkets. 
fore we raust aobiliji© all the workers to Increase their efforts 
toward better fulfilliaeat of export goals, which are constantly on 
the rise. If we fulfill these goals the results of our conaaon 
work for the exemplary fulfillment of e>qport deliveries will be 
reflected in © better and richer life for our workers. 
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